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EDITORIAL 


The process of Civilization depends on transcending 
Nationality. Everything is tried by more courts, before a 
larger audience. Comparative methods are applied. 
Influences which are accidental yield to those whicn are 
rational. 


LORD ACTON 
University of Michigan MS. Add. 4908 


This note of Lord Acton’s expresses what many thinking men of his day felt. 
The idea of comparative study, borrowed from the natural sciences, especially 
from the much-admired science of anatomy, had. brought new enthusiasm to 
bear on the study of man’s life in society. Scholars, it was urged, should co- 
vdinate their aims in the faith that law, politics, economics, social organization 
nd religion, and the thought that created and arose from all of these, would 

Ul into a limited number of inter-related patterns. These in turn would reveal 

sroad common path of development through time. 

As is well known, a skeptical reaction against these hopes had set in before 
the turn of the century. It was provoked partly by the carefree attitude towards 
their evidence that many writers had shown in the handling of comparison. 
Looking only for similarities in tiie institutions and the culture of different 
peoples and different ages they had too often, as even their most superficial 
critics had been able to show, neglected pertinent dissimilarities. In point of fact, 
the body of knowledge at their disposal had been insufficient for the testing of 
any ambitious generalizations. Ethnology had rested on travellers’ tales, 
comparative religion on a few sacred texts, history was certain of little but the 
political development of the classical world and the European states, and the 
nature of the latters’ economic policies. Considerably more was known of earth- 
worms and other invertebrates than of the social life of human beings. Valid 
generalization could of necessity advance only slowly and tentatively, with the 
extension of research. 

Today there is a revival of interest in the method of comparison, forced on us 
by the times. Without relinquishing the sense of nationality, we have acquired 
a sense of humanity. The notion of being ethnocentric has become a matter for 
reproach. Even scholarship is not free from reproach on this score, for, as many 
great names have pointed out, how can those who study only their own country 
tell what is truly unique about it? 

For some people this position is bewildering. The advance of theory and 
knowledge makes professional life even for the specialist in a restricted corner, 
increasingly arduous. How can he be master in several fields without losing his 
integrity as a craftsman? Will not comparative study turn him into a man who 
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does not genuinely know anything? Confronted by a choice between possible 
error through insularity, and probable superficiality through spreading his 
operations, a sound scholar would prefer to stay in his corner. 

Fortunately, this dilemma is a false one. Today’s advocates of comparative 
study urge only that specialists in related fields compare notes on specific 
similar problems more frequently. While no one is against this, it is in most 
fields left to individuai enterprise. Moreover, where it is a professional practice, 
as is the rigorous rule in anthropology, and as the existence of journals of 
comparative law, comparative religion and comparative literature attests, 
comparison relates usually to problems that are of immediate importance only 
in a single field. 

What is advocated now is wider and more public exchange of information 
and ideas on matters that are of wider concern. For many believe that there 
is a definite set of problems common to the humanities, to history, and to the 
various social sciences. The belief is based upon the evident interaction that 
occurs in every society between cultural tradition, social organization, and new 
ideas, new aspirations, and new wants. In their character as specialists the art 
historians, the economists, the students of religion, and a score of other groups, 
mark out territory of their own that touches on such interaction. They multiply 
special problems in special languages. But no group has a monopoly of the 
recurrent problems of interaction, for example, of the problem of how political 
ideologies or religions spread, or of what may make certain elements of a cultural 
pattern for long periods resistant to change. 

Problems of this order are common domain. They challenge co-operative 
attack through regular exchange of hypotheses and findings. This goes on, but 
haltingly. Unless new research is impressive enough to be published in book 
form, it may readily escape notice outside a single group of specialists. The 
reason for this neglect is not lack of awareness of the desirability of more inter- 
change, but the fact that in presenting research articles to a specialist audience 
one may take it for granted that the broader questions at issue are understood. 
It is necessary to be explicit only in explaining new theoretical points or setting 
out new evidence. The outsider is baffled. He cannot see the wood for the trees, 
even though they may form part of the same wood, the same kind of general 
problem, with which he is himself engaged. In short, there is a real gap in our 
system of communications. 

Comparative Studies in Society and History has been founded to bridge this 
gap, to serve as a forum for comparable work on recurrent types of problem 
of general interest. The plan has from the outset met with unexpectedly imagina- 
‘ tive co-operation. At the time of writing, support comes from seventeen 
countries and as many different departments of learning. 

Our contributors will select whatever approach to comparative study appears 
most appropriate to their purposes. Some may prefer the approach through 
the testing or application of theory, which has often been identified with “the 
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comparative method.” Where theory is precise, and there is a limited body of 
data of such a character that all of it can be rigorously checked from the point of 
view of each competing theory, this is undeniably the best plan. Its success in 
historicai linguistics triumphantly proves the point. Very few of the recurrent 
cultural problems, however, present themselves under these conditions. 

At the other extreme is the purely empirical approach. This has the dis- 
advantage of allowing personal idiosyncrasy too much free play. Even economic 
historians, men trained to value objectivity through statistical measurement, 
will tend, in describing the same kind of institution, to count and measure 
different features of it. The results will then be of little or no use for comparative 
study. When descriptions lack formal measurement, lack of congruence 
between them is less readily detc.tible. Yet personal viewpoints in any com- 
plex scene differ inevitably. Two soldiers fighting side by side will not see the 
same battle. 

It is probable that many contributors will prefer a third or mixed approach, 
drawing to some extent on theory as a means of control over empirical observa- 
tion. But when they are breaking new ground, or when several writers are treating 
a similar problem, in different contexts, it will be of service to share working 
hypotheses. The editorial board will then act as a liaison force to aid in framing 
questions that may be circulated as a common guide. Such questions will never 
exclude free-ranging individual enquiry. Their aim will be simply to ensure the 
comparability of contributions. 

Editorial bias is limited to two points. It will favor, although not exclusively, 
points of view that take as full account as possible of historical factors. This 
preference reflects the wishes not only of historians but also of anthropologists. 
Melville J. Herskovits has argued forcefully that his colleagues in that field 
will find the method of comparison more fruitful if they apply it not so much to 
areas delimited by geography as to “the analysis of cultures /ying within a given 
historic stream.”+ Again, in regard to theoretical models or concepts, or to new 
points concerning the logic of comparison, the editorial bias is to ask for their 
demonstration in action, in new discovery, rather than for their display in the 
abstract. 

Our first issue broaches four inter-related problems. The first is that of the 
role of the intellectually-trained man in society. The second, that of church and 
state, may help to suggest some of the special problems which may arise in the 
relations between intellectuals and authority when the intellectuals are religiously 
oriented. The two papers on this subject were presented at the convention of the 
American Historical Associaticn in 1953. The third subject, that of the great 


1 


Melville J. Herskovits, “On Some Modes of Ethnographic Comparison”, Bijdragen tot de 
taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde, deel 112 (1956), 1-20. This article refers to a number of recent 
discussions of comparative method. An earlier discussion worth adding to the list is “The 
Body Politic”, The Collected Papers of Frederick William Maitland, ed. H. A. L. Fisher 
(Cambridge University Press, 1911), III, pp. 285-303. 
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pre-modern bureaucratic polities, further widens the historical perspective in 
which the role of intellectuals may be viewed. It also underlines the immense 
significance for social organization, of the first emergence of the intellectually- 
trained man in the role of professional administrator. In the West kingship and 
feudalism were midwives to this revolutionary change. For this reason it is 
fitting to make our fourth subject a comparative study of feudalism. 

These subjects will be carried further in subsequent issues, with new ones 
added in such a way that they intersect to form a continuing conference. Review 
articles on current work of significance for comparative study will be invited. 
The liveliness and the scope of our contributors’ interests reflects one ulti- 
mate end of our role as intellectuals, that of enlarging the common understanding 
of what man can make of his life in society. 

It remains only to thank the authors and the sponsoring institutions whose 
generous support has made the editors’ enterprise possible. 


SYLVIA L. THRUPP 


University of Chicago 





THE INTELLECTUALS AND THE POWERS: 


SOME PERSPECTIVES FOR COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


LAITY AND INTELLECTUALS 


In religion, in art, in all spheres of culture and politics, the mass of mankind 
in all hitherto known societies have not, except for transitory interludes, been 
preoccupied with the attainment of an immediate contact with the ultimate 
principles implicit in their beliefs and standards. The directly gratifying 
ends of particular actions, the exigencies of situations, considerations of indi- 
vidual and familial advantage, concrete moral maxims, concrete prescriptions 
and prohibitions, preponderate in the conduct of the majority of persons in most 
societies, large and small. The systemic coherence and the deeper and more 
general ground of beliefs and standards only intermittently hold their attention 
and touch on their passions. Ordinary life in every society is characterized 
by an unequal intensity of attachment to ultimate values, be they cognitive, 
moral, or aesthetic, and an unequal intensity of the need for coherence. Ordi- 
nary life shuns rigorous definition and consistent adherence to traditional or 
rational rules, and it has no need for continuous contact with the sacred. 
Ordinary life is slovenly, full of compromise and improvisation; it goes on in 
the “here and now”. 

In every society however there are some persons with an unusual sensitivity 
to the sacred, an uncommon reflectiveness about the nature of their universe, 
and the rules which govern their society. There is in every society a minority of 
persons who, more than the ordinary run of their fellow-men, are enquiring, 
and desirous of being in frequent communion with symbols which are more 
general than the immediate concrete situations of everyday life, and remote in 
their reference in both time and space. In this minority, there is a need to 
externalize this quest in oral and written discourse, in poetic or plastic ex- 
pression, in historical reminiscence or writing, in ritual performance and acts 
of worship. This interior need to penetrate beyond the screen of immediate 
concrete experience marks the existence of the intellectuals in every society. 


THE TASKS OF INTELLECTUALS 


The personal need alone does not however create the body of intellectuals, nor 
does it determine its magnitude or its position within the structure of society. 
In every society, even among those sections of the population without the very 
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pronounced sensitivity to remote symbols which characterizes the intellectuals, 
there is an intermittent need for contact with the sacred, and this gives rise to a 
demand for priests and theologians and to institutions or procedures for the 
education of these in the techniques and meanings of their functions. In every 
society, among those who cannot create images in the form of stories or pictures 
or statues or other works of art, there is still a considerable fraction which is 
receptive and indeed even demanding of the gratification provided by ver- 
bal images, colors, and forms. These persons provide the demand for art and 
literature, even though they themselves cannot create art or literature. Every 
society has a need for contact with its own past, and in more differentiated 
societies rulers seek to strengthen their claim to legitimacy by showing the con- 
tinuity of their regimes with the great personalities of the past. Where this 
cannot be provided by the powet's of individual memory within the kinship group, 
historical chroniclers and antiquarians are required. Correspondingly ecclesias- 
tical and proto-ecclesiastical bodies must likewise show the spiritual wealth of 
their antecedents and their living relevance; this gives rise to hagiography and 
the activity of the hagiographer. In societies on larger than tribal scale, with 
complex tasks and traditions, the education, at least of those who are expected 
to become rulers or the associates, counsellors and aides of rulers, is called for; 
this requires teachers and a system of educational institutions. In any society 
which transcends the scale of a kinship group, in which the organs of authority 
acquire a more or less continuous existence, there is a need for administrators 
capable of keeping records and issuing rules and decrees. These activities require 
a certain fairly high level of education, which in turn requires institutions with 
teaching staffs, whether they be palace schools or privately or state-conducted 
academies or universities. The population of every society, and above all those 
who exercise authority in it, need to have at least intermittently some sense of 
the stability, coherence and orderliness of their society; they need therefore a 
body of symbols, such as songs, histories, poems, biographies, and constitutions, 
etc., which diffuse a sense of affinity among the members of the society. 

The intellectuals’ activities and their situation in society is the product of a 
compromise and an articulstion of the intellectual disposition and the needs of 
society for those actions which can be performed only by persons who of 
necessity, by virtue of the actions they perform, are intellectuals. The larger 
the society and the more complex the tasks its rulers undertake, the greater 
the need therefore for a body of religious and secular intellectuals. 

All these needs would exist even if there were no especially sensitive, en- 
quiring, curious, creative minds in the society. There would be intellectuals 
‘in society even if there were no intellectuals by disposition.’ 


1 The demand for intellectual services can sometimes exceed the supply of qualified persons; 
it will always exceed the supply of truly creative individuals. More frequently, however, 
modern societies have experienced an excess of the supply of technically qualified persons 
over the demand for their services. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF INTELLECTUALS 


The moral and intellectual unity of a society, which in the size of its population 
and its territory goes beyond what any one man can know from his. average 
first-hand experience, and which brings him into contact with persons outside 
his kinship group, depends on such intellectual institutions as schools, churches, 
newspapers, and similar structures. Through these, ordinary persons, in child- 
hood, youth, or adulthood, enter into contact, however extensive, with those who 
are most familiar with the existing body of cultural values. By means of 
preaching, teaching, and writing, intellectuals infuse into sections of the popula- 
tion which are intellectual neither by inner vocation nor by social role, a per- 
ceptiveness and an imzgery which they would otherwise lack. By the provision 
of such techniques as reading and writing and calculation, they enable the 
laity to enter into a wider universe. The creation of nations out of tribes, in 
early modern times in Europe and in contemporary Asia and Africa, is the 
work of intellectuals, just as the formation of the American nation out of 
diverse ethnic groups is the achievement of teachers, clergymen, and journalists. 
The legitimation of the reigning authority is naturally a function of many 
factors, including the tendencies within a population towards submission to and 
rejection of authority, the effectiveness of the authority in maintaining order, 
in showing strength and dispensing a semblance of justice. The legitimacy of 
authority is however a function of what its subjects believe about it; beliefs 
about authority are far from resting entirely on first-hand experience, and 
much of what is believed beyond first-hand experience is the product of tra- 
ditions and teachings which are the gradually accumulated and attenuated 
product of the activities of intellectuals. 

Through their provision of models and standards, by the presentation of 
symbols to be appreciated, intellectuals elicit, guide, and form the expressive 
dispositions within a society. Not that the expressive life of a society is under 
the exclusive dominion of its intellectuals. Indeed the situation has never 
existed — and in fact could never exist — in which the expressive life of a society, 
its aesthetic tastes, its artistic creations, or the ultimately aesthetic grounds of 
its ethical judgments fell entirely within the traditions espoused by the intellect- 
uals of the society. Societies vary in the extent to which the expressive actions 
and orientations are in accordance with what is taught and represented by the 
dominant intellectuals. Within these variations much of the expressive life of 
a society, even what is most vulgar and tasteless, echoes some of the expressive 
elements in the central value system represented by the intellectuals. 

The first two functions treated above show the intellectuals infusing into the 
laity attachments to more general symbols and providing for that section of the 
population a means of participation in the central value system. Intellectuals 
are not however concerned only to facilitate this wider participation in certain 
features of the central value system. They are above all concerned with its more 
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intensive cultivation, with the elaboration and development of alternative 
potentialities. Where creativity and originality are emphatically acknowledged 
and prized, and where innovation is admitted and accepted, this is perceived as 
a primary obligation of intellectuals. However even in systems where individual 
creativity is not seen as a positive value, the labor of powerful minds and irre- 
pressible individualities working on what has been received from the past, 
modifies the heritage by systematization and rationalization, and adapts it to 
new tasks and obstacles. In this process of elaboration, divergent potentialities 
of the system of cultural values are made explicit and conflicting positions are 
established. Each generation of intellectuals performs this elaborating function 
for its own and succeeding generations, and particularly for the next succeeding 
generation. 

These specifically intellectual functions are performed not only for the intel- 
lectuals of a particular society but for the intellectuals of other societies as well. 
The intellectuals of different societies are ordered in a vague hierarchy, in 
which the lower learn from the higher. For South East Asia, the Indian intel- 
lectuals, in the Middle Ages and early modern times, performed this function. 
The intellectuals of Republican and Imperial Rome learned from Greek intel- 
lectuals. For Japan, for a time, Chinese intellectuals performed this function. 
In modern times, the British intellectuals through Oxford, Cambridge, and the 
London School of Economics, have formed the intellectuals of India, Africa, 
and for a long time the United States. In the 19th century, German academic 
intellectuals provided a world-wide model, just as in the 19th and 20th centuries, 
French artistic and literary intellectuals have provided models of development 
for aesthetically sensitive intellectuals all over the civilized world. In the 18th 
century, the intellectuals of the French Enlightenment inspired their confréres 
in Spain, Italy, Prussia, and Russia. This function is performed for the intel- 
lectual community above all. The laity only comes to share in it at several 
removes and after a lapse of time. 

The function of providing a model for intellectual activity, within and among 
societies, implies the acceptance of a general criterion of superior quality or 
achievement. The pattern of action of a certain group of intellectuals comes 
to be regarded as exemplary because it is thought to correspond more closely 
to certain ideal requirements of truth, beauty, or virtue. Such standards are 
never the objects of complete consensus, but they are often widely accepted over 
very extensive areas of the world at any given time. 

The process of elaborating and developing further the potentialities inherent 

.in a “system” of cultural values, entails also the possibility of “rejection” of 
the inherited set of values in varying degrees of comprehensiveness. In all 
societies, even those in which the intellectuals are notable for their conservatism, 
the diverse paths of creativity, as well as an inevitable tendency towards negativ- 
ism, impel a partial rejection of the prevailing system of cultural values. The 
very process of elaboration and development involves a measure of rejection. 
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The range of rejection of the inherited varies greatly; it can never be complete 
and all-embracing. Even where the rejecting intellectuals allege that they are 
“nihilistic” with respect to everything that is inherited, complete rejection 
without physical self-annihilation is impossible. 

It is practically given by the nature of the intellectuals’ orientation that there 
should be some tension between the intellectuals and the value-orientations 
embodied in the actual institutions of any society. This applies not only to the 
orientations of the ordinary members of the society, i.e., the laity, but to the 
value-orientations of those exercising authority in the society, since it is on 
them that the intellectuals’ attention is most often focussed, they being the 
custodians of the central institutional system. It is not this particular form of 
“rejection” or alienation which interests us most at the moment. Rather it is 
the rejection by intellectuals of the inherited and prevailing values of those 
intellectuals who are already incorporated in ongoing social institutions. This 
intra-intellectual alienation or dissensus is a crucial part of the intellectual 
heritage of any society. Furthermore it supplies the important function of 
moulding and guiding the alienative tendencies which exist in any society. It 
provides an alternative pattern of integration for their own society, and for 
other societies the intellectuals of which come under their hegemony (e.g. the 
Fabian Socialists in Britain and the Indian intellectuals, or the French and 
British constitutional liberals of the early 19th century and the intellectuals of 
many countries in Southeastern Europe, in South America, Asia, etc.). 

It is not only through the presentation of orientations toward general symbols 
which reaffirm, continue, modify or reject the society’s traditional inheritance 
of beliefs and standards that intellectuals leave their mark on society. The 
intellectuals do not exhaust their functions through the establishment of a 
contact for the laity with the sacred values of their society. They fulfill author- 
itative, power-exercising functions over concrete actions as well. Intellectuals 
have played a great historical role on the higher levels of state administration, 
above all, in China, in British and independent India, in the Ottoman Empire 
and in modern Europe. Sovereigns have often considered a high standard of 
education, either humanistic or technical-legal, confirmed by diplomas and 
examinations, necessary for the satisfactory functioning of the state. The 
judiciary too has often been a domain of the intellectuals. In private economic 
organizations, the employment of intellectuals in administrative capacities has 
been uncommon to the point of rarity. Nor have intellectuals ever shown any 
inclination to become business enterprisers. It is only since the 19th century 
that business firms, first in Germany, then in America, and latterly in other 
industrialized countries, have taken to the large-scale employment of scientists 
in research departments and to a much smaller extent in executive capacities. 

Equal in antiquity to the role of the highly educated in state administration 
is the role of the intellectual as personal agent, counsellor, tutor, or friend of the 
sovereign. Plato’s experience in Syracuse, Aristotle’s relations with Alexander, 
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Alcuin’s with Charlemagne, Hobbes and Charles II prior to the Restoration, 
Milton and Cromwell, Lord Keynes and the Treasury, and the “Brains Trust” 
under President F. D. Roosevelt, represent only a few of numerous instances 
in ancient and modern states, Oriental and Occidental, in which intellectuals 
have been drawn into the entourage of rulers, their advice and aid sought, and 
their approval valued. Again there are many states and periods in which this 
has not been so. The Court of Wilhelm II for example drew relatively little 
on the educated classes of the time; important episodes of Chinese history are 
to be seen as a consequence of the intellectuals’ reaction to the rulers’ refusal 
to draw them into his most intimate and influential circle of counsellors; 
American administrative and political history from the time of the Jacksonian 
Revolution until the New Liberalism of Woodrow Wilson, was characterized 
by the separation of intellectuals from the higher administrative and the 
legislative branches of government. Intellectuals have emerged occasionally 
in monarchies at the highest pinnacles of authority, through sheer accident 
or at least through no deliberate process of selection. Asoka, Marcus Aurelius, 
Akhnaton, are only a few of the scattered coincidences of sovereignty and 
the concern with the highest truths. In the last century and a half under con- 
ditions of liberal-democratic party politics, Benjamin Disraeli, William Glad- 
stone, F. M. Guizot, Woodrow Wilson, Jawaharlal Nehru, Thomas Masaryk, 
etc., have provided impressive instances of intellectuals who have been able, 
by their own efforts and a wide appreciation for their gifts of civil politics 
enriched by an intensity of intellectual interest and exertion, to play a notable 
role in the exercise of great political authority. This has not been accidental; 
liberal and constitutional politics in great modern states and liberal and “‘pro- 
gressive” nationalist movements in subject territories have to a large extent 
been “‘intellectuals’ politics”. 

Indeed in modern times, first in the West, and then in the 19th and 20th 
centuries at the peripheries of Western civilization and in the Orient, the major 
political vocation of the intellectuals has lain in the enunciation and pursuit of 
the ideal. Modern liberal and constitutional politics have largely been the 
creation of intellectuals with bourgeois affinities and sympathies, in societies 
dominated by land-owning and military aristocracies. This has been one major 
form of the pursuit of the ideal. Another has been the promulgation and 
inspiration of politics, ie. revolutionary politics working outside the circle of 
constitutional traditions. Prior to the origins of ideological politics, which 
came into the open with the European Reformation, conspiracies, putsches, 
and the subversion of the existing regime, although they often involved intel- 
lectuals, were not the objects of a particular affinity between intellectuals and 
revolutionary tendencies. In modern times however, with the emergence of 
ideologically dominated political activities as a continuously constitutive part 
of public life, a genuine affinity has emerged. 

Not by any means all intellectuals have been equally attracted by revolution- 
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ary politics. Moderates and partisans in civil politics, quiet apolitical con- 
centration on their specialized intellectual preoccupations, cynical anti-political 
passivity, and faithful acceptance and service of the existing order, are all to be 
found in substantial proportions among modern intellectuals, as among intel- 
lectuals in antiquity. Nonetheless the function of modern intellectuals in 
furnishing the doctrine of revolutionary movements is to be considered as one 
of their most important accomplishments. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE INTELLECTUAL COMMUNITY 


The performance of the functions enumerated above is possible only through a 
complex set of institutional arrangements. The institutional system in which 
intellectual objects are reproduced or created has varied markedly in history. 
Its variations have at least in part-been affected by the nature of the intellectual 
tasks, the volume of the intellectual heritage, the material resources necessary 
and available for intellectual work, the modes of reproduction of intellectual 
achievements, and the scope of the audience. 

The creation of imaginative works of literature and the production of works 
of analysis and meditation, at least since the end of the age of anonymity, has 
been a work of the individual creator, working under his own self-imposed 
discipline. As regards the actual work of creation, he has been free of the control 
imposed by corporate organization. Within the limits of what has been made 
available to him by his culture, he has chosen the tradition under which he was 
to work, the style, the attitude and the form. Considerations of flattering a 
prince or pleasing a patron or the reading public or a publisher have often 
entered extraneously — but not more than that — into the central process of 
creation; the process of creation itself has always been a process of free choice 
and adaptation. The avoidance of the strictures of the censor or the displeasure 
of a tyrant have also been only extraneous factors in a process of individual 
creation. For this reason the creation of literature has never been corporately 
organized. The literary man has always been a self-propelling entity. After the 
development of printing and the emergence of a large reading public, it became 
possible in the most advanced countries of the Western world for a small number 
of successful authors of both superior and inferior literature to earn substantial 
sums of money and for many to earn enough to maintain themselves. For this 
to have happened required not only a large public, sufficiently well-educated, and 
relatively inexpensive means of large-scale mechanical reproduction, but a 
well-organized system of book and periodical distribution (publishers, book- 
sellers, editors), a means of giving publicity to new publications (reviews, 
bibliographies and literate convivial circles) and laws protecting rights to intel- 
lectual property (copyright laws). In the Western countries and in Japan, where 
the book trade is relatively well-organized, where there are many periodicals, 
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and where there is a large reading public, there is room for thousands of free- 
lance intellectuals; in other countries in Asia and Africa, the small size of the 
literate public and the ineffective machinery of publication and distribution, 
confines to rather a small figure the number of free-lance intellectuals. But they 
exist there nonetheless and represent a genuine innovation in the cultur-' and 
social history of these countries. 

Prior to these developments — which emerged only in the 18th century in 
Western Europe and later in other cultures — creative literary intellectuals were 
forced to depend on different sources of income. The minnesingers and trouba- 
dours who sought to sell their songs in return for hospitality, the Chinese 
philosopher-adventurers of the period of the Warring States who sought to 
enter the employment of princes as their counsellors, poets in Moghul courts, 
the Brahmin pandits at the courts of the Peshwa, and the European humanists, 
as stipendiaries of the ecclesiastical and secular princely courts at the beginning 
of the modern age, were approximations of the independent free lance intellec- 
tual whose wares were supplied for payment. They were not genuinely free-lance 
since they were paid in pensions or stipends or in kind rather than through the 
sale of their products by contractual agreement. As intellectual clients rather 
than as autonomous agents, they constituted a patrimonial approximation to 
the free-lance intellectual. The patronage of princes, great noblemen and court- 
iers, financiers and merchants, has contributed greatly to the support of the in- 
tellectual activities of those who inherited no wealth, at a time and in fields of 
intellectual activity in which the sale of intellectual products could not find a 
large and wealthy enough public of purchasers. The creation of sinecures in 
government for literary men has been one form of patronage which shades off 
into gainful employment in the career of the civil servant. This latter means of 
maintenance, which was known in China over several millenia, has found many 
practitioners in the 19th and 79th centuries in the West, above all in Great 
Britain. Diplomacy, military service, employment in commerce and even 
industry, have provided the livelihood of many authors for whom literature 
has been an avocation. Hence patronage, sinecures, and government service, 
together with the most fortunate of all, the independent position of the aristo- 
cratic, gentry, and rentier-intellectual who lived from inherited wealth, provided 
almost the sole means of maintenance for those who aspired to do intellectual 
work. These were appropriate not only to literary creation but to philosophy, 
science and scholarship. These were the ways in which the greatest poets and 
philosophers of antiquity lived — except for the Sophists who were free-lance 
intellectuals — as well as the great Chinese and Persian poets, the humanist 


scholars of the European Renaissance, and the leading scientists of early 
modern times. 


Those intellectuals who took as their task the cultivation of the sacred symbois 
of religious life lived either in monastaries, endowed by wealthy patrons, or by 


begging for their daily needs and by occasional patronage. Merchants and 
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bankers, tillers of the soil and handicraftsmen, and professional military men 
produced from their ranks very few intellectuals — the last, more than the first 
two groups. The secular and sacred officialdom, and the legal profession 
nearly monopolized the capacity to read and write, and they attracted to their 
ranks, within the limits imposed by the opportunities afforded by the prevailing 
system of sucial selection, the intellectually disposed, and provided them with 
the leisure and facilities to perform intellectual work as a full-time vocation or 
as an auxiliary activity. The nature of the tasks which these intellectuals assumed, 
the relative quantitative meagerness of the intellectual heritage, the restricted 
size of their audience and the small demand for intellectual services meant that 
intellectual activities required little corporate organization. 

The development of the modern university — first in Germany, Holland, and 
Sweden, then in France, then in Great Britain and later in the United States, 
Russia and Japan, and more recently in Canada, Australia, India and other 
Commonwealth countries — has changed the structure of the intellectual com- 
munity. Science which was once the work of amateurs — rentiers, civil servants, 
and noblemen, for the most part —- and scholarship which was almost a monopoly 
of monks, secular officials, and rentiers, have now come into the almost exclusive 
jurisdiction of universities. The relationship between teacher and pupil through 
the laboratory, the research seminar, and the dissertation, has led to a great 
multiplication of the scientific and scholarly output and strengthened the con- 
tinuity of intellectual development. In turn, the degree of specialization has been 
greatly increased as a result of the greater density of scientific and scholarly 
knowledge and the pursuit of the idol of originality. The independent intel- 
lectual, and the intellectual living on the income from the sale of his works and 
from patronage, still exist and their creativity and productivity has not obviously 
diminished. The intellectual, however, who lives from a salary as a member of 
an institution devoted to the performance of intellectual work — teaching and 
scientific and scholarly research — has greatly increased in numbers, and his 
works make up a larger and larger proportion of the total intellectual product 
of every modern society. 

The increased volume and complexity of the heritage of science and scholar- 
ship and the demand for continuity, as well as the wider insistence on diplomati- 
zation, has aggrandized the student body. This stratum of the intellectuals which 
in the 19th century already had acquired a special position in European public 
life, in the 20th has greatly expanded. In every country where national sensi- 
bilities are very tender, and which has been in a state of political, economic 
or cultural dependency the university (and high school) student body has 
taken on a special role in political life. It has become the bearer of the idea 
of nationality. 

Concomitantly the absorption of intellectuals into executive — “staff and line” 
posts within large corporate organizations concerned, not with intellectual 
matters, but with the exercise of authority, the production and sale of material 
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objects, consumption goods, capital equipment, weapons of war, etc. — has 
greatly increased. Science, which was a profound toy of amateurs until the 19th 
century, became by the end of that century a vital component of economic life. 
It has spread from the chemical industry into agriculture and nearly every 
branch of industry and into important sectors of commerce. In the First and 
Second World Wars, scientists, and increasingly pure scientists, were drawn 
into involvement with the armed forces. Scientists have become increasingly 
involved in research closely connected with agriculture, supported and conducted 
within institutions conducted by public and private bodies concerned with the 
improvement of plant and animal strains, with ecology, etc. 

The spread of literacy, leisure and material well-being, and the development 
of the mechanical means of reproduction and transmission of symbols in sounds 
and image, have also resulted in the creation of new corporate organizations in 
which intellectuals are employed. Whereas the creation of cultural objects for 
consumption by the educated was until nearly the end of the 19th century the 
work of the free-lance intellectual — at varying levels of quality — who sold his 
work to an enterpriser — a printer-bookseller — or who worked on the commission 
of the latter, recent developments bring the intellectual, producer of this kind of 
cultural object within the framework of a corporate organization, e.g., a film 
studio, a radio or television network. 

The trend in the present century therefore, in all countries of the world, liberal 
and totalitarian, has been towards an increasing incorporation of intellectuals 
into organized institutions. This represents a modification of the trend towards 
an increase in the proportion of institutionally independent intellectuals, which 
had set in with the development of printing, and which in itself constituted 
— at least in numbers and in the quantity of intellectual products — a new phase 
in world history. 

This diversity and specialization of intellectuals in the 20th century raises a 
question concerning the extent to which they form a community, bound together 
by a sense of mutual affinity, by attachment toacommonset of rules and common 
identifying symbols. They do not form such a community at present. There are 
however numerous sub-communities within the larger intellectual universe 
which do meet these criteria. The particular fields of the natural sciences and 
even science as a whole and scholarship as a whole, do define actual communities 
bound together by the acceptance of a common body of standards — and this, 
even though there are controversy and disagreement within every field. These 
communities are only partially and very inadequately embodied in the profession- 
al and scientific societies. The literary and artistic worlds too form such com- 
munities with vague and indeterminate boundaries — even more vague. and 
indeterminate than the boundaries of the scholarly and scientific communities. 

These communities are not mere figures of speech. Their common standards 
are continually being applied by each member in his own work and in the in- 
stitutions which assess and select works and persons for appreciation or condem- 
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nation. They operate like a common-law system without formal enactment of 
their rules but by the repeated and incessant application and clarification of the 
rules. The editors of learned scientific, scholarly and literary journals, the readers 
of publishing houses, the reviewers of scientific, scholarly and literary works, 
and the appointments committees which pass judgments on the candidates for 
posts in universities or scientific research institutes, are the central institutions 
of these communities. The training of the oncoming generations in colleges and 
universities in the rules of the respective intellectual communities, specify these 
rules by example and transmit them by the identification of the research student 
with his teacher, just as in ancient India, the disciple sitting at the feet of his guru, 
acquired not only a knowledge of the concrete subject matter but aiso the rules 
and the disposition for its interpretation and application. The award of prizes 
and distinctions such as the Nobel Prize or election to membership in the Royal 
Society or to a famous continental academy, establishes models and affirms the 
rightness of certain patterns of thought. The most original scientists, the most 
profound thinkers, the most learned scholars, the greatest writers and artists 
provide the models, which embody the rules of the community, and teach by 
the example of their achievement. 

The world-wide character of the community formed by mathematicians, or 
physicists or other natural scientists approximates most closely to the ideal of 
a body, bound together by a universal devotion to a common set of standards 
derived from a common tradition and acknowledged by all who have passed 
through the discipline of scientific training. Even here however, specialization 
and considerations of military security impair the universality of the scientific 
community. In other fields of intellectual work, boundaries of language, 
national pride, and religious, political and ethical beliefs engender reluctance 
to accept the claims of standards of intellectual communities to universal 
observance. Technical specialization, the reduction of the general humanistic 
component in secondary and higher education, and the intensification of the 
ideological factor in politics, all resist the claims of the communities which, 
in the modern world, have, nonetheless, managed, despite enduring cleavages 
and intermittent crises, to command the allegiance of intellectuals. 

Despite all impediments and counter-claims, the intellectual communities 
remain really effective systems of action. Whatever their distortions they 
‘¢ansmit the traditions of intellectual life and maintain its standards in various 
special fields and as a whole. 


THE TRADITIONS OF INTELLECTUALS 
Intellectual work is sustained by and transmits a complex tradition which persists 


through changes in the structure of the intellectual class. In these traditions, the 
most vital ones are the standards and rules in the light of which achievement is 
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striven for and assessed and the substantive beliefs and symbols which constitute 
the heritage of valid achievement. It is by the participation in these traditions 
of perception, appreciation, and expression, and the affirmation of the import- 
ance of performing in the modes, accredited by these traditions, that the intel- 
lectual is defined. One could almost say that if these traditions did not confront 
the intellectual as an ineluctable inheritance, they would be created anew in each 
generation by the passionate disposition of the “natural” intellectual to be in 
contact, by perception, ratiocination or expression, with symbols of general 
scope. They are traditions which are so to speak given by the nature of intel- 
lectual work. They are the immanent traditions of intellectual performance, 
the accepted body of rules of procedure, standards of judgment, criteria for the 
selection of subject-matters and problems, modes of presentation, canons for 
the assessment of excellence, models of previous achievement and prospective 
emulation. Every field of intellectual performance, more than any other craft 
or profession, possessing a long and acknowledged accumulation of achieve- 
ments, has such a cultural tradition, always — though at varying rates — being 
added to and modified. What is called scientific method in each particular 
field of science or scholarship and the techniques of literary creation and of work 
in the plastic and other aits, each possess such a tradition, and without that 
tradition even the greatest and most creative geniuses who seek to discover and 
create in that domain could not be effective. Colleges and universities, scientific, 
scholarly, and aitistic journals, museums, galleries — in short the whole system of 
intellectual institutions — exist to select those who are qualified to work within 
these traditions, and to train them in their appreciation, application and develop- 
ment. Even the most creative and rapidly developing domains of intellectual 
performance could disregard them only with very great loss. 

These traditions, though they make neither direct nor logically implicit 
reference to the position of their adherents in relation to the surrounding society 
and the authorities which rule it, seem from their very structure to entail a 
measure of tension between themselves and the laity. The very intensity and 
concentration of commitment of these values, which are remote from the execu- 
tive routines of daily life in family, firm, office, factory, church and civil service, 
from the pleasures of the ordinary man, and the obligations, compromises, and 
corruptions of those who exercise commanding authority in church, state, 
business, and army, entail an at least incipient sense, on each side, of the distance 
which separates these two trends of value-orientation. 

{ntellectual work arose from religious preoccupations. In the early history of 
the human race, it tended, in its concern with the ultimate or at least with what 
lies beyond the immediate concrete experience, to think with religious symbols. 
It continues to share with genuine religious experience the fascination with the 
sacred or the ultimate ground of thought and experience, and the aspiration to 
enter into intimate contact with it. In secular intellectual work, this involves the 
search for the truth, for the principles embedded in events and actions or for the 
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establishment of a relationship between the self and the essential, whether the 
relationship be cognitive, appreciative, or expressive. The deeper religious 
attitude, the striving for contact and communion with the symbols of the ultimate 
powers which dominate human life, has a very intimate affinity with the pro- 
foundest scientific orientations, which seek to discern the most general and com- 
prehensive laws of universal and human existence. Differently disciplined, both 
the religious and the scientific dispositions at their most creative, have incommon 
the striving for contact with the most decisive and significant symbols and the 
realities underlying those s‘mbols. It is therefore no stretching of the term to 
say that science and philosophy, even when they are not religious in a convention- 
al sense, are as concerned with the sacred as religion itself. In consequence of 
this, in our enumeration of the traditions under which intellectual pursuits are 
carried on, we should say that the tradition of awesome respect and of serious 
striving for contact with the sacred, is perhaps the first, the most comprehensive 
and the most important of all the traditions of the intellectuals. In the great 
religious cultures of Islam, Buddhism, Taoism, and Hinduism, prior to the 
emergence of a differentiated modern intellectual class, the care of the sacred 
through the mastery, interpretation, and exposition of sacred writings, and the 
cultivation of the appropriate mental states or qualities were the first interests 
of the intellectuals. (In China, the development of a class of Confucian intel- 
lectual-civil servants produced its own tradition, more civil and aesthetic than 
religious in the conventional meaning.) In the West too, in antiquity, a substan- 
tial section of the philosophical intelligentsia bore this tradition, and on the 
higher reaches, even those who cut themselves off from the tribal and territorial 
religions, continued to be impelled by such considerations (e.g. Pythagoras, 
Euclid, Ptolemy, Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Lucretius, Seneca). In modern times, 
although attracting a diminishing share of the creative capacities of the oncoming 
intellectual elite, religious orientations still remain a major preoccupation of a 
substantial fraction of the educated classes and not less of the most creative minds. 

With this striving for contact with the ultimately important comes the self- 
esteem which always accompanies the performance of important activities. Any 
effort to understand the traditions of the intellectuals and their relations with the 
authorities who rule the other sections of society at any given time, must bear 
in mind the crucial significance of the self-regard which comes from: preoccupa- 
tion and contact with the most vital facts of human and cosmic existence, and 
the implied attitude of derogation towards those who act in more mundane or 
more routine capacities.” 

When intellectuals ceased to be solely bearers of religiosity, the very act of 


2 Naturally this sentiment is not equally shared by all intellectuals. Not all are equally 
involved in these “‘vital facts” — and therefore not all have the same feeling of the dignity of 
their activities. Intellectuals vary greatly in their sensitivity to their traditions — just as do the 
laity with respect to their traditions — but even in those who are relatively insensitive, there 
remains a considerable unconscious assimilation of many elements of these central traditions. 
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separation, however gradual and unwitting and undeliberate, sets up a tension 
between the intellectuals and the religious authority of their society. Insofar as 
they were not merely civil servants and counsellors to princes — itself an unsettling, 
tension-generating relationship — there was created a tension between the public 
authorities and the intellectuals. Ecclesiastical and exemplary religious authority 
became an object of the distrust of intellectuals, and insofar as the authority of 
the government of earthly affairs associated itself with the religious powers, it 
too shared in that skepticism. The attitude is by no means universal nor need the 
distrust be aggressive. Confucian civil servants, disdainful towards Taoism or 
Buddhism, did not become rebels against their sovereigns as long as they them- 
selves were treated respectfully. In the West where the separation of religious and 
other intellectual activities has become most pronounced, a more general feeling 
of distance from authority has been engendered and has become one of the 
strongest of the traditions of the intellectuals. First in the West, and then in the 
past half-century in Africa and Asia among intellectuals who have come under 
the Western traditions, the tradition of distrust of secular and ecclesiastical 
authority, and with these, of familial and communal authority, and in fact of 
tradition as such — has become the chief secondary tradition of the intellectuals. 
As such, it is nurtured by many of the subsidiary traditions such as scientism, 
revolutionism, progressivism, etc., which we shall treat below. 

The tension between the intellectuals and the powers — their urge to submit to 
authority as the bearer of the highest good — whether it be order or progress or 
some other value — and to resist or condemn authority as a betrayer of the highest 
values, comes ultimately from the constitutive orientation of the intellectuals 
towards the sacred. Practically all the more concrete traditions in the light and 
shadows of which intellectuals have lived express this tension. We shall note, in 
brief, some of these traditions which, however diverse in their age and origins, 
have played a great part in forming the relations of the modern intellectuals to 
authority. They are a) the tradition of scientism, b) the romantic tradition, 
c) the apocalyptic tradition, d) the populistic tradition, 2nd e) the tradition of 
anti-intellectual order. 

All of these traditions are in conflict with other traditions of deference towards 
ecclesiastical and temporal authorities and the expectation of a career in their 
service. Even in those modern cultures where the traditions of the intellectuals 
acceptance of authority are strongest, in modern Britain and modern Germany, 
they have by nc means had the field to themselves. Similarly in modern Asia 
where variants of the traditions of devotion to the religiously sacred values and 
the service of temporal authority have, in ancient as well as modern times, had 
a powerful hold, anti-authoritarian and anti-civil traditions, diffused from the 
West and nurtured by related traditions derived from Taoism, Buddhism, and 
Hinduism, have found an eager and widespread reception. 

The tradition of scientism is the tradition which denies the validity of tradition 
as such; it insists on the testing of everything which is received and on its rejection, 
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if it does not correspond with the “facts of experience’. It is the tradition which 
demands the avoidance of every extraneous impediment to the precise perception 
of reality, regardless of whether that impediment comes from tradition, from 
institutional authority, or internal passion or impulse. It is critical of the arbi- 
trary and the irrational. In its emphasis on the indispensability of first-hand and 
direct experience, it sets itself in opposition to everything which comes betwéen 
the mind of the knowing individual and “reality”. It is easy to see how social 
convention and the traditional authority associated with institutions would 
fall prey to the ravages of this powerfully persuasive and corrosive tradi- 
tion. 

The romantic tradition appears at first sight to be in irreconcilable opposition 
to the tradition of scientism. At certain points, such as the estimation of the 
value of impulse and passion, there is a real and unbridgeable antagonism. In 
many important respects however they share fundamental features. Romantic- 
ism starts with the appreciation of the spontaneous manifestations of the essence 
of concrete individuality. Hence it values originality, i.e. the novel, that which is 
produced from the “genius” of the individual (or the folk), in contrast with the 
stereotyped and traditional actions of the philistine. Since ratiocination and 
detachment obstruct spontaneous expression, they are thought to be life-des- 
stroying. Institutions which have rules and which prescribe the conduct of the 
individual members by conventions and commands are likewise viewed as life- 
destroying. The bourgeois family, mercantile activity, the market, indeed civil 
society in general, with its curb on enthusiasm and its sober acceptance of 
obligation, are repugnant to the romantic tradition — all are the enemies of 
spontaneity and genuineness, they impose a role on the individual and do not 
permit him to be himself. They kill what is living in the folk. Civil society 
has no place for the intellectual who is afflicted with a sense of his moral 
solitude within it. The affinities of the romantic tradition to the revolutionary 
criticism of the established order and to the bohemian refusal to have more 
part in it than is absolutely necessary are obvious. it too is one of the most 
explosively anti-authoritatian, and even anti-civil, powers of modern intel- 
iectual life. 

The revolutionary tradition which has found so many of its leading recipients 
and exponents among intellectuals, draws much from scientism and romanticism, 
but essentially it rests on one much older, namely the apocalyptic or millenarian 
tradition. The belief that the evil world as we know it, so full of temptation and 
corruption, will come to an end one day and will be replaced by a purer and better 
world, originates in the apocalyptic outlook of the prophets of the Old Testament. 
It is promulgated in the Christian idea of the Kingdom of God, which the earlier 
Christians expected in their own time, and it lingers as a passionately turbulent 
stream, dammed up and hidden by the efforts of the Church, but recurrently 
appearing on the surface of history through the teaching and action of heretical 
sects. It received a powerful impetus from Manicheanism. In the Donatists, in 
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the Bogomils, in the Albigensians and Waldensians, in the Hussites and Lollards, 
in the Anabaptists and in the Fifth Monarchy Men, in the belief that the evil 
world, the world of the Children of Darkness, would be destroyed and supplanted 
by the world of the Children of Light after a decisive judgment by the Sovereign 
of the universe, this tradition has lived on. It has come down to our own times in 
a transmuted form. Although it still exists in its religious form among numerous 
Christian and quasi-Christian sects in Europe, America, and Africa, its true 
recipients are the modern revolutionary movements and above all the Marxian 
movements. Marxian writers of the early part of this century acknowledged the 
Anabaptists, the Fifth Monarchy Men ,the Levellers and the Diggers, as their 
forerunners, and although the Bolsheviks have been less willing to admit Russian 
sectarianism as an antecedent, there can be little doubt that the Russian sectarian 
image of the world and its cataclysmic history made it easier for the Marxian 
conception of society and its historical destiny to find acceptance in Russia. 
The disposition to distinguish sharply between good and evil and to refuse to 
admit the permissibility of any admixture, the insistence that justice be done 
though the heavens fall, the obstinate refusal to compromise or to tolerate 
compromise — all the features of doctrinaire politics, or the politics of the ideal 
— which are so common among modern intellectuals must be attributed in some 
measure at least to this tradition. 

Another of the traditions which has everywhere in the world moved intel- 
lectuals in the last century and a half is the populistic tradition. Populism is a 
belief in the creativity and in the superior moral worth of the ordinary people, 
of the uneducated and unintellectual; it perceives their virtue in their actual 
qualities or in their potentialities. In the simplicity and wisdom of their ways, the 
populist tradition alleges that it has discerned virtues which are morally superior 
to those found in the educated and in the higher social classes. Even where, as in 
Marxism, the actual state of the lower classes is not esteemed, they are alleged to 
be by destiny fitted to become the salvationary nucleus of their whole society. 
Romanticism with its distrust of the rational and calculating elements in bour- 
geois society, revolutionism with its hatred of the upper classes as the agents of 
wicked authority, the apocalyptic attitude which sees the last coming first and 
which alleges that official learning (religious and secular) has falsified the truths 
which the last judgment and the leap into freedom will validate — all these manifest 
a populistic disposition. German historical and philological scholarship in the 
19th century, imbued with the romantic hatred of the rational, the economic, the 
analytic spirit, which it castigated as the source and product of the whole revo- 
‘ lutionary, rationalistic trend of Western European culture, discovered in the 
nameless masses, the folk, the fountain of linguistic and cultural creativity. 
French socialism went a step further and Marxism elevated this essentially 
romantic outlook into a systematic “‘scientific’”’ theory. 

In all countries peripheral to the most creative centers of Western culture 
at the height of its hegemony over the modern mind, intellectuals were both 
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fascinated and rendered uneasy by the culture of Western Europe. Not only in 
early 19th century Germany, but in Russia of the 50’s, in the 20th century Middle- 
western United States, in Brazil (in the doctrine of ““Indianism’’), in the resentful 
and embittered Weimar Republic, in India since the ascendancy of Gandhi 
and in the emerging intelligentsias of the new countries of Africa, populistic 
tendencies are massively at work. In all these countries the intellectuals have 
been or were educated either in foreign countries or in institutions within their 
own countries modelled on those at the center of the culture they sought or seek 
to emulate. In all these countries the intellectuals have developed anxiety about 
whether they have not allowed themselves to be corrupted by excessive permeation 
with the admired foreign culture. To identify themselves with the people, to 
praise the culture of the ordinary people as richer, truer, wiser and more relevant 
than the foreign culture in which they had themselves been educated, has been a 
way out of this distress, In most of these cases it is a protest against the “‘official”’ 
culture, the culture of the higher civil servants, of the universities and of the 
culture, political, literary, and philosophical, which has come out of them. As 
such it has fused easily with the other traditions of hostility to civil institutions 
and civil authority. 

There is another tradition, closely connected with all of these and yet apparent- 
ly their negation, which merits mention. TI.is is the anti-intellectual tradition of 
order. Best known in the West in the form of French positivism (St. Simon and 
Comte), it has its roots in antiquity and in the belief that excessive intellectual 
analysis and discussion can disrupt the foundations of order. Plato’s attitude 
towards poets had its parallel in the burning of the books by the former Con- 
fucian, Li-Ssu, at the origin of the Ch’in Dynasty; Hobbes’ analysis of the role 
of intellectuals in bringing about the English civil war, Taine’s interpretation of 
the significance of the philosophes in bringing on the French Revolution of 1789, 
and the ideas of Joseph de Maistre, all testify to the ambivalence in the traditional 
anti-authoritarianism of intellectuals. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Intellectuals are indispensable to any society, not just to industrial society, and 
the more complex the society, the more indispensable they are. An effective 
collaboration between intellectuals and the authorities which govern society 
is a requirement for order and continuity in public life and for the integration 
of the wider reaches of the laity into society. Yet, the original impetus to intel- 
lectual performance, and the traditions to which it has given rise and which 
are sustained by the institutions through which intellectual performance is made 
practicable generate a tension between intellectuals and the laity, high and low. 
This tension can never be eliminated, either by a complete consensus between the 
laity and the intellectuals or by the complete ascendancy of the intellectuals 
over the laity. 
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Within these two extreme and impossible alternatives, a wide variety of forms 
of consensus and dissensus in the relations of the intellectuals and the ruling 
powers of society have existed. The discovery and the achievement of the 
optimum balance of civility and intellectual creativity are the tasks of the 
statesman and the responsible intellectual. The study of these diverse patterns 
of consensus and dissensus, their institutional and cultural concomitants, and 
the conditions under they have emerged and waned are the first items on the 
agenda of the comparative study of the intellectuals and the powers. 
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University of Chicago 





THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE CHINESE INTELLECTUAL: 


AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The rapidly mounting Occidental pressure that China felt after 1800, and her 
evident need of new devices to meet it, faced the Chinese intellectual with hard 
decisions. His reactions become more understandable if we consider them in 
the context of his history — a context of which he was particularly aware, since 
his training and his approach to political problems were strongly historical. 
His position had not always been as secure as it seemed ostensibly in 1800; his 
outlook and even his identity had undergone several transformations before he 
arrived at the Confucian orthodoxy of the Manchu period. Two centuries after 
Confucius, the dominant thinkers were power-oriented Legalists, eclipsed by 
the Confucians only after permanently discrediting themselves through their 
brutally oppressive methods of unifying government and thought. After the 
2nd century, Confucian ardor declined; intellectual leadership (and an im- 
portant share of political influence) had passed to essentially anti-political 
Taoists and anti-worldly Buddhists. The Confucianists of the 10th and 11th 
centuries established their intellectual primacy and unchallenged political 
leadership only through an intense ideological struggle with these rivals. 

From the 11th century to the 19th, Chinese intellectual life was dominated by 
a group combining the attributes of scholar and bureaucrat, at least nominally 
Confucian in its philosophy. This group then played the leading role both in 
creative thought and as a force for stability. Only acceptance as a Confucian 
scholar opened the way to a career of the highest political and social prestige. 
Until the 13th century the mercantile career had threatened to rival that of the 
scholar-politician as a route to power, and occasionally the military career 
outshone the civil at the founding of new dynasties; but these challenges were 
not lasting. In society as a whole, the Confucianists increasingly set the patterns 
of conduct and taste for the educated, for those who might aspire to education, 
and to a large extent even for other groups. The popular prestige and adminis- 
trative skills of the Confucians made them and their doctrines indispensable to 
rulers both Chinese and foreign. Many Confucians, thus entrenched, endeavored 
to restrain the rulers and give a Confucian coloration to their policies. 

The leadership and organization of the Confucian literati were informal. They 
had no recognized head. Emperors and governments might succeed in en- 
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couraging some trends of thought and discouraging others — particularly through 
the examination system — but the state met restiveness and resistance when it 
pushed its influence too far. Essentially, all men were held to share the potential 
ability to reach truth, and prestige was won through demonstrated superiority 
in knowledge, reasoning, expression, and character. 

Acceptance as a Confucian was tacit. State examinations could certify 
only ability, not the equally valid qualifications of character and conduct. 
Confucian education tended to persist in family lines, but many literati came 
from other social groups. Confucianists separated into schools according to 
their modes of interpreting the classics and their methods of intellectual training. 
Such distinctions were, however, overshadowed by the broad but intense 
differences between the more theoretical and idealistic men, on the one hand, 
and the more practical and personally ambitious on the other. Finally, clan and 
family organizations influenced Confucian doctrines when they determined 
their application in everyday social usage. 

The Confucian attitude toward change in social and intellectual patterns was 
neither simple nor fixed, even after the 11th century. From the time of Confucius 
himself, and even when the state was nominally committed to Confucianism, 
that movement had always been one of protest. It never con:pleted its task of 
remaking state and society: the state continued to rest on a Legalist foundation 
of force, rules, and ability, rather than on virtuous example, reason, and benevo- 
lence. Confucian doctrines had merely modified the inherited procedures. 
Chu Hsi said, in the 12th century when the influence of Confucianism was at its 
height, that during the past fifteen centuries the way of the sages had “‘never for 
one day been permitted to operate in the world.”” Change was necessary. The 
blueprint for the new order was not, however, clear in detail. The goal of Chu 
and his associates was a revival of the past — but of a remote past far different 
from the present, idealized, and no longer really intelligible, so that it was in 
fact utopian. It was obvious that no exact copy of antiquity was possible. In the 
words of the 9th century Han Yii, a return to ancient ways would be like changing 
furs for grass-cloth in mid-winter. And even a utopian reformer such as the | 1th 
century Wang An-shih could recognize that some of the changes since the golden 
age were for the better. The old principles still held, but new methods were 
needed: “A return to high antiquity is either silliness or deception,” he felt. 
Thus there was little place for a rigid political orthodoxy. 

Nor was there at this time any place for orthodoxy in philosophical speculation. 
Here the Confucians were bent on recapturing their intellectual supremacy by 

. supplementing their political teachings with a new metaphysics, based on the 
early classics, that would answer the questions raised by the Buddhists. A 
similar creative freedom in other realms produced before 1300 such innovations 
as the art of landscape painting, new forms of poetry, a new drama, movable 
type, firearms, and paper money. 

The period after the 13th century confronted the Confucianist with new con- 
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ditions. Politically, the new foreign dynasts — and also the intervening Chinese 
house — accepted more reluctantly the Confucian restraints on the ruler’s will, 
and treated less tolerantly literati who proposed to apply such restraints. They 
patronized Confucianism only as far as public opinion and the need for personnel 
required, and encouraged the instruction of their subjects in the duty of obedience 
rather than that of criticism. A single Confucian school, of the many that had 
flourished in the Sung, became the nucleus for a new philosophic orthodoxy, 
and intellectual deviations of any kind were discouraged. (The harmless eccen- 
tricities of Taoism served as a useful safety-valve.) The maintenance of Con- 
fucian principles became for the literati a defensive action, which required 
moderation on their part in return for the rulers’ forbearance. This compromise 
explains, at least partly, the growing conservatism of more recent periods. 

The deep roots and vitality of the Confucian movement were still manifested 
in occasional courageous criticisms of emperors, and in the following attracted 
to the non-orthodox school of Wang Yang-ming. A continuing spirit of intel- 
lectual adventureiwas evident in the literati who welcomed new technical know- 
ledge from the Jesuits in the 17th century, and in some cases became converts to 
the new religion. It appears no less in the freedom with which K’ang Yu-wei 
at the close of the 19th century dared to reconceive the basic tenets of Con- 
fucianism itself, in an attempt to adapt it to the newera. But such independence 
had become increasingly atypical, and the broader stream of 19th century 
Chinese intellectual life was represented rather in the men who form the subject 
of the following study. 
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CHINESE INTELLECTUALS 


AND THE WESTERN IMPACT, 1838-1900 


The Chinese scholar-official had long constituted a special type of iron-clad 
intelligentsia, firmly based on the Confucian tradition and accustomed to rule 
China with unchallenged authority. This tradition was threatened for the first 
time in 1838 with the outbreak of the “Opium” or First Anglo-Chinese War. 
Outwardly, this was a simple military defeat by a “barbarian’”’ force on one 
frontier of China, remote from the capital and court at Peking. As such it was 
nothing new in Chinese history. Hsiung-nu, Toba Tartars, Mongols and 
Manchus had threatened and overrun Chinese borders through the centuries. 
To most articulate Chinese both this and successive assaults on China through 
the nineteenth century, were adequately explained by the traditional and 
reassuring formula. 

Some Chinese scholar-officials, however, saw in the European and American 
assault on China, a deeper significance — a challenge to the whole humanistic 
pattern of Confucian thought, which they represented. This was no mere 
nomadic horde riding rough-shod through China for plunder and conquest, 
but rather a sinister materialistic and mechanistic challenge to the Chinese 
way of life. The Chinese Confucian intellectual was challenged ideologically 
more seriously than at any time since Legalist thinkers had led Ch’in Shih 
Huang-ti to overthrow the declining Chou dynasty in the third century B.C. 

The handful of Chinese intellectuals who recognized this issue devised various 
ways of response, according to time and circumstance. During the nineteenth 
century, three crash-points, when the West was forced upon her with uncomfor- 
table violence, can be isolated. The first is the Anglo-Chinese War, 1838-1842, 
which combined moral and economic crises with military defeat and nation- 
al humiliation. The second is the coincidence of the latter stages of the Taiping 
Rebellion with the Anglo-French War, 1858 to1865, which repeated the inter- 
national crisis and debacle of the earlier period and added domestic rebellion of 
singular ferocity and destructiveness. The third is the period of the Sino- 
Japanese War, 1894-1895, followed by the Reform period of 1898, and rounding 
out the century with the violence of the Boxer Uprising. Each of these crises 
forced the Chinese scholar-officials responsible for China’s military affairs as 
well as her international and domestic policy to take stock of themselves and to 
meet the impact as best they could. 
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In China, as distinguished from Japan and other “backward” countries, it 
was the intellectual who was called upon to face this challenge, which he regarded 
as both anti-intellectual and immoral, and to turn back the tide of materialism 
and militarism. In other countries, science and technology might be regarded as 
bulwarks of intellectualism, but to the Chinese intelligentsia, they represented 
at best diabolically clever but nonetheless barbaric devices which might be 
utilized to turn back the Confucian ethic from destruction. At no time through- 
out the nineteenth century did the entrenched intelligentsia of China acknow- 
ledge any western philosophy or ethical system as a legitimate rival to the Con- 
fucian system. Their response to the impact of the west was to borrow techno- 
logical gadgets and organizational techniques and then to turn these against 
the materialistic barbarians themselves. They were confident that these super- 
ficial tricks could be easily mastered and improved upon by demonstrably 
superior Chinese minds and that China could thereby be saved. 

The persons chosen to represent this nineteenth century response to the West 
are intellectuals — not technicians, or professional soldiers, or bankers. They are 
of the Chinese intelligentsia, steeped in the Confusian classics, disciplined by 
scholastic exercises in literary criticism and epigraphy, committed to an ethical 
and humanistic code of values, and skilled in the writing of succinct and brilliant 
essays in the classical form. All of them had collected libraries, written and 
published books, competed in scholarly debate and discussion, and held high 
public office in the tradition of China’s government by sages. They differ from 
the large body of intellectuals constituting China’s official and scholarly hierarchy 
only in one respect: they recognized the challenge of the West and attempted to 
formulate a response to it. In making this response, they stayed within the rigid 
framework of the Chinese intellectual tradition. 

The three intellectuals I have chosen to represent China’s successive responses 
to the West are, first, Lin Tse-hsu, the famous Imperial Commissioner who 
catapulted China into the world scene by confiscating and destroying six million 
dollars worth of British opium in 1838 and who remained on the scene as a 
Chinese official until 1850. Both Nationalist and Communist Chinese hail 
Commissioner Lin for striking the first blow against imperialism. Second, there 
is Tseng Kuo-fan, scholar-general who suppressed the Taiping Rebellion and 
who occupied a pre-eminent place in Chinese officialdom from 1852 to 1872. 
Like Lin, Tseng Kuo-fan is still highly regarded in Nationalist China, but 
unlike the Opium Commissioner, he is blackly excoriated by the Chinese Com- 
munists for ruthlessly crushing a “‘people’s’”’ revolution. The third is Chang 
Chih-tung, scholar-reformer of the decade covering the transition from the 19th 
to the 20th centuries. He was prominent from 1875 to 1909 and has few modern 
admirers either among Nationalists or Communists. All of the three have some 
things in common: all were prominent officials serving China responsibly over 
a period of years; all were scholars and writers, representing the highest type of 
classical learning and capable of self-expression in brilliant, classical com- 
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positions which are still read and admired. They are also different: they come 
from widely separated parts of China: Fukien, on the southeast coast, Hunan, 
in the central interior, and Chihli or Hopei, the metropolitan province in the 
north. Although all three are intellectuals, they represent different family and 
social backgrounds. Lin Tse-hsu came from a merchant family, engaged in the 
manufacture of porcelain, and is reported to have worked as a laborer in the 
kilns in his youth. Tseng Kuo-fan was of peasant stock and always prided him- 
self on his closeness to the soil. Chang Chih-tung came from a prominent official 
family and received a superb classical education. In a period of Chinese history 
when corruption and graft were endemic, all three had spotless records for 
honesty and integrity, and all three died poor. 

As case histories, to illustrate the response of Chinese intellectuals to the 
impact of the West, I shall proceed to give summary biographical sketches of 
the three persons, with brief surveys of the periods in which they were involved 
respectively. In these presentations, emphasis will be placed on their places as 
“intellectual pioneers” in the Westernization process and their contributions to 
China’s reform movement or to her response to the West. 

Lin Tse-hsu, 1785-1850, was a native of Hou-kuan, Fukien, received his 
chu-jen (provincial degree) in 1804 at the age of 19, and his chin-shih (metropolitan 
degree) in 1811 at the age of 26. He served as a bachelor and compiler in the 
Hanlin Academy and began his official career as a circuit intendant or tao-t’ai 
in 1820. He acquired a reputation for justice and humanity and the sobriquet 
“Lin Ch’ing-t’ien” or ’Honest Lin”. In 1837, he was governor-general of 
Hunan-Hupeh when the opium question became a national issue. He opposed 
the legalization of opium, presented a vigorous memorial proposing specific 
steps for its suppression, and began a program of enforcement of the prohibition 
edict and cure of addicts in the two provinces under his jurisdiction. He was 
called to Peking and after nineteen audiences with the emperor was made 
imperial commissioner and sent to Canton to stop the opium trade and close 
the opium question for good. His spectacular “burning” of 20,283 chests of 
opium and his clash with the British superintendant, Captain Charles Elliot, 
brought Commissioner Lin into world history and China into the disastrous 
Opium War. In this period he wrote two long letters to Queen Victoria, ap- 
pealing to her on moral and humanitarian grounds to dig up the poppy fields 
in India and stop the opium trade to China.? Lin Tse-hsu was the man-of-the- 
hour until the war turned against China. He was dismissed from office Septem- 
ber 28, 1840, and eventually exiled to Ili, where he remained for three years. He 
returned to Peking in 1845, resumed office, and shortly before his death in 1850 
was again made Imperial Commissioner. 

Beside his vigorous opium policy, Lin Tse-hsu recognized the necessity of 


1 Tu Lien-che translates this ‘Lin, clear as the Heavens,” Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing 
Period, Arthur W. Hummel, ed. (Washington, 1943), p. 511. 
* Translations in Chinese Repository, v. 8 (1839-40), pp. 9-12, 497-503. 
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knowing more about the West. In an interview with Americans in 1839, he 
inquired about the method of communicating with the Queen of England, and 
requested “*.... maps, geographies, and other foreign books”, asking specifically 
for “‘a copy of Morrison’s Chinese-English dictionary”.* On the staff of his 
yamen at Canton, Lin employed “.. .four natives all of whom have made some 
progress in the English tongue. The first is a young man, educated at Penang and 
Malacca, and for several years employed by the Chinese government at Peking. 
The second is an old man, educated at Serampore. The third is a young man who 
was once at school at Cornwall, Connecticut, U.S.A. The fourth is a young lad 
who was educated in China, who is able to read and translate papers on common 
subjects, with much ease, correctness and facility’’.* 

Lin Tse-hsu “carefully collected everything published by foreignersin Chinese”’, 
including religious tracts, a monthly missionary magazine, a treatise on com- 
merce, a description of the United States, another of England, a general geo- 
graphy, and the works of the 17th century Jesuit scholar, Matteo Ricci. In 
addition he had regular translations made of newspaper and magazine articles, 
especially those dealing with opium, gunnery, gunpowder, steam power, and 
military tactics.® 

On the basis of his researches, Lin wrote a book entitled Ssu Chou Chih, a 
“world geography” which was never published but which was incorporated into 
Wei Yuan’s famous Hai Kuo T’u Chih, “Atlas and Gazeteer of Foreign Coun- 
tries”, which was first published in 1844.6 This book later was made required 
reading for all Chinese officials dealing with foreign affairs and was a standard 
work on the subject for two decades.’ 

On the practical side, Lin Tse-hsu employed foreigners to carry out experi- 
ments in explosives and submarine mines (‘water thunder’’) and actually had a 
small steamship built on an American model in the Canton River.’ In these 
enterprises, he was ahead of his time; their only importance is that they fore- 
shadowed the development of arsenals and shipyards in the Taiping period. 

In the process of pioneering in the fields of translation of Western books, 
writing on world geography, and experimenting in the manufacture of Western- 
type firearms, ammunition, warships, and steamers,® Lin Tse-hsu articulated 
a new intellectual response of China to the West. He expanded the traditional 
policy of using barbarians against barbarians, into one of learning “‘the superior 
techniques of the barbarian in order to control the barbarians” and these superior 
% Chinese Repository, v. 8 (1839-40), p. 76. 
© Kap. 71. 

5 Ibid, p. 419. 
® Reviewed as “Statistical Notices of the Ocean Kingdom with Maps,” 50 ch., Chinese 


Repository, v. 16 (1847), pp. 417-424. 

7 Swisher, Earl, China’s Management of the American Barbarians (New Haven, 1951), 
pp. 510-511. 

8 Ibid., p. 98. 

® Gideon Chen, Lin Tse-hsu: Pioneer Promotor of the Adoption of Western Means of Maritime 
Defense in China (Peiping, 1934). 
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techniques he specified as (1) warships, (2) firearms, (3) methods of maintaining 
and training soldiers.1° He, or his amanuensis Wei Yuan, had an interesting 
analysis of the two hundred years of Canton trade: 


At first [the products of] their strange skills and clever craftsmanship were received 
and then their heteredox religions and poisonous opium were received. But in regard 
to their conduct of war and the sharpness of their weapons, we are learning not a one 
of their superior skills. That is, we are only willing to receive their harm and are not 
willing to receive the benefit of foreign intercourse." 


This period of Lin Tse-hsu certainly represents an advance over the contemptu- 
ous superiority to the West expressed by the Ch’ien-lung emperor in 1793,’ 
and the Chia-ch’ing emperor in 1816 on the occasion of the Macartney and Am- 
herst missions. In the best intellectual tradition, Commissioner Lin and Wei 
Yuan acknowledged western superiority in arms, explosives, warships, and 
military discipline, and contributed to China’s knowledge of world geography. 
Even this limited response of China to the West vanished after the treaty of 
Nanking. With the passing of the “present danger’’, curiosity about and imita- 
tion of the West seemed to disappear. In later years, Lin Tse-hsu was admired 
for his ineffectual defiance of the English barbarians,!* rather than for his study 
of or admiration of their skills. 

Tseng Kuo-fan, 1811-1872, was born in Hunan province in a poor peasant 
family. Like many a gifted farm boy, he progressed rapidly in his studies, 
receiving his Asiu-ts’ai(bachelor’s) degree in 1833, and hischin-shih(metropolitan) 
degree in 1838. He was made a member of the Hanlin Academy and served in 
the Peking government until the death of his mother in 1852. While he was at 
home observing the mourning period, the Taiping rebellion began to assume 
alarming proportions and he was ordered by the emperor to recruit and drill the 
Hunan Braves. This organization of volunteer militia soon became famous and 
its success in defeating the Taiping rebels made Tseng Kuo-fan the most famed 
and revered Chinese scholar-general of the 19th century. 

In the course of his brilliant military career, Tseng built western-style gunboats, 
steamers, established arsenals with foreign machinery, set up schools for trans- 
lation and study of Western books on mathematics and applied science, and 
encouraged the use of foreign officers and methods in the training of Chinese 
troops, although he remained skeptical of the wisdom of using foreign mercenary 
troops in China. His reasoning was partly that China’s territory and sovereignty 
might be endangered, and partly, perhaps, that the crack foreign troops might 
make the Chinese forces look ridiculous." 


10 Teng Ssu-yu, et. al., China’s Response to the West, p. 55; quoting Hai Kuo T’u Chih, of 
which the chapters on military affairs certainly reflect Lin’s ideas and were probably written 
by him. 
a  10id., 9. 56. 

Machair, H. F., Modern Chinese History, Selected Readings (Shanghai, 1923), p. 5. 
Memorial of P’an Tsu-Yin, May 28, 1858, in Swisher, op. cit., p. 680. 

Hail, W. J., Tseng Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion (New Haven, 1927), pp. 260-61. 
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After the Taipings were defeated in 1865, Tseng Kuo-fan remained in Nanking 
as governor general. He was made hereditary marquis of the first class and 
maintained until his death in 1873, the unchallenged position of first statesman 
and scholar of China. He established a famous printing press, compiled and 
wrote thirty-seven books, sponsored the organization of China’s first educational 
mission to send students to the United States to study. 

This experience with civil war and Western arms and machinery brought into 
being a phrase that distilled the rationalization of a small group of Chinese 
intellectuals in the 1860's: tzu-ch’iang, “self-strengthening” or “to make our- 
selves strong”. The phrase itself is from the Confucian classics and as interpreted 
in the 1860’s meant the preservation of traditional Chinese civilization, especi- 
ally Confucian humanism, by grafting on superior Western techniques, now 
expanded beyond military affairs to include railroads, steamship lines, machine 
factories, and applied science generally. These were not regarded as incompatible 
with the neo-Confucian principles of loyalty, sincerity, public spirit, and fruga- 
lity, nor with the religious cult of ancestor worship. Both could be carried on 
simultaneously. A modern critic of Tseng Kuo-fan says of this attempt: ‘‘His- 
torically he [Tseng] represents the effort to defend the traditional Confucian 
society against the West by superficial material means’’.!* The core of Tseng’s 
thinking was certainly the Confucian ethic, the family, and the simple country 
gentry, humble and hard working.?® 

That Tseng Kuo-fan was actually a constructive and advanced reformer in 
his day and not - as his detractors claim, a “despicable reactionary’’’” — is 
attested to by the secret memorial he presented a year before his death, urging 
the modernization of the government by the adoption of the following program: 


1. The removal of the capital from Peking to some central point. 


2. Abolishment of the corrupt practices of officialdom and the establishment of 
right methods of government. 


3. Reform of the military by the creation of a modern army and navy, both to be 
placed under the central government. 


4. Reorganization of the Treasury, which should be controlled entirely by the 
central government. 


5. Reform of the method of recruiting the civil service, the dismissal of useless 
Officials and the specific training of those who [are] capable. ** 


Actually, in this move into the realm of governmental reform, Tseng Kuo-fan 
belongs twenty-five years later among the zealots of 1898. 

To represent this period at the end of the century, I have chosen Chang 
Chih-tung, not because he was the most radical reformer or the most original 
thinker in China in 1898, but because his advanced, liberal statesmanship may be 
taken as the ultimate response of which China was capable in the 19th century. 


Teng Ssu-yu, op. cit., p. 137. 

16 Hail, op. cit., p. 333. 

Teng Ssu-yu, op. cit., p. 126. 

Quoted by Hail, op. cit., p. 325, from Kawasaki, To-ho no I-jin (Tokyo, 1890). 
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Certainly, his reforms over the period from 1884 to 1909, are more typical than 
the erratic “Hundred Days” of K’ang Yu-wei. 

Chang Chih-tung, 1837-1909, native of Nan-p’i, Chihli province, was born 
in an official family and enjoyed the finest classical education. He was a chu-jen 
of 1852, at 15, anda chin-shih of 1863. In his palace examination, his emphasis 
on current problems evoked criticism but pointed to his lifetime interest in re- 
form. Ardent nationalism and devtion to Confucianism as a state cult also cha- 
racterized his career. 

In 1884, Chang Chih-tung became governor general of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. During his six years at Canton he established a modern arsenal, 
bought warships for a river flotilla, set up a school for training military and naval 
officers at Whampoa, employed Chinese returned students in his staff, and built 
China’s first modern mint (1889). Later as governor general of Hunan and 
Hupeh for eighteen years, he built the Peking-Hankow railway, promoted the 
extension of the railway from Tientsin to Korea, developed the famous Han-yeh- 
ping Iron and Steel works, built cotton mills and silk factories which were 
financially successful, and built a second mint at Hankow. Chang’s moderni- 
zation was especially patterned after the experience of Japan, where he sent large 
numbers of Chinese students to study. 

Chang Chih-tung then crystallized the experiences in Canton and Wuchang 
in his famous book, Ch’uan Hsueh Pien, or “Exhortation to Study’, also referred 
to in English as “Learn!” and “‘China’s Only Hope”’.1® This work was immedia- 
tely seized upon by the reformers in 1898, as a party platform. The Kuang-hsu 
emperor endorsed it and ordered it distributed to all officials and students, as a 
part of the reform program. It was widely read in English and Chinese and even 
more widely discussed in the press. 

The slogan of Chang Chih-tung and the theme of the 1898 reform movement, 
was Chung-hsueh wei t’i, hai-hsueh wei yung, “Chinese studies for the fundamen- 
tals; foreign studies for practical use”, which now extended the concept of 
foreign techniques of Lin Tse-hsu and Tseng Kuo-fan to include foreign princi- 
ples of government, finance, law and administration. Thsee techniques were 
regarded as means of strengthening the monarchy, centralizing the government 
at the expense of the provinces and viceroyalties, and making the system of 
taxation more efficient. The reformers now regarded Western political science 
as no more incompatible with Confucian ethics than their predecessors had 
Western cannon, steamships, railroads and cotton mills. Although many of the 
reformers of this period went so far as to advocate parliamentary government 
and peoples’ rights, Chang Chih-tung stubbornly regarded these as inconsistent 
‘with Confucian concepts of sovereignty and social structure. 

Nevertheless, Chang’s brilliantly written ““Exhortation to Study” rang through 
China like a tocsin and was undoubtedly the first broad popularization of 
19 


Chang Chih-tung, China’s Only Hope, translated by Samuel I. Woodbridge (New York, 
1900). 
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reform. Who could fail, in the aftermath of China’s defeat by Japan, and in the 
midst of China’s dismemberment by the powers, to “Learn” Chang Chih-tung’s 
five lessons? 


1. Know the shame of not being like Japan, Turkey, Siam, and Cuba. 


2. Know the fear that we will become as India, Annam, Burmah, Korea, Egypt and 
Poland. 


3. Know that if we do not change... and reform... we cannot utilize the modern 
implements of war. 


4. Know what is important. The study of the old is not urgent; the call for men of 
attainments in useful knowledge is pressing... 

5. Know what is radical. When abroad, do not forget your own native country; 
when you see strange customs, do not forget your parents; and let not much wisdom 
and ingenuity make you forget the holy sages.?° 


Chang Chih-tung eventually repudiated the excesses and impracticalities of 
the 1898 reformers, stood firm against the fanatical atrocities of the Boxers in 
1900, and returned to Peking in 1902 to head the cautious and piecemeal reform 
program of the Empress Dowager. Chang remained loyal to “this old house”’ 
to the end, hoping to repair and refurbish it?! but never advocating clearing it 
away and building it anew, foundations, structure, roof and all. He posed four 
methods of reform for the choice of China: 


... the first is like Japan, who reformed herself; the second is like Turkey, where 
others hold her power and make reforms on her behalf; the third is like India, which 
is colonized by a country who makes reforms for her; the fourth is like Poland, which 
has been partitioned by several countries who made reforms for her. What will be 
our choice, then, between the cause of good or evil, between the alternatives of 
adoption or rejection??? 


The brief spectacle of “‘100 Days of Reform” under the Kuang-hsu emperor 
and K’ang Yu-wei in 1898, was rudely terminated by the Empress Dowager’s 
coup d’état of September 21st. Reform in China was not resumed until the 20th 
century, when the Court returned to Peking filled with humility and hypocrisy. 

In reviewing and reviving the evidence of Chinese response to the West in the 
19th century, modern scholars both Chinese and Western have tended to allow 
their surprise and delight in finding Confucian intellectuals dabbling with 
gunpowder, steam, and ballot-boxes to distort their judgement and critical 
analysis. It is easy to visualize China eagerly embracing Western geographical 
knowledge in the 1840’s and soberly instituting a Western political system in 
1898. Complementing this rosy picture, there is necessarily assumed a readiness 
on the part of Chinese intellectuals to abandon the Confucian world view, 
including the moralistic idea of overcoming one’s enemies by virtue, and the 
concept of government by precept and education. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Actually, as Teng Ssu-yu has aptly 
20° Macnair, op. cit., p. 575. 


21 Teng, op. cit., p. 443. 
22 Ibid., p. 449-450. 
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said, “*...China’s non-response to the West was a large part of her response’’.?% 
In other words, the more the Chinese intellectual saw of Western materialistic 
progress, the more convinced he became of China’s intellectual and moral 
superiority. In the first place, what response there was was sporadic. After Lin 
Tse-hsu’s feeble efforts to study enemy geography and toy with Western ex- 
plosives at Canton, some effort was made by the Manchu Ch’i-ying to continue 
the good work, but this was soon stifled by apathy on the part of fellow officials 
and the Chinese people and by a complete repudiation from Peking in 1850. 
Thereafter, little is heard about Westernization until a second European war and 
widespread civil war again threatened the Empire in the late fifties and early 
sixties. This “present danger” appeared to accomplish real gains for China in the 
form of arsenals, shipyards and Western military training. Indeed, through the 
following three decades, new style armies and a modern navy retained their 
popularity and much lip-service was done to Westernization of China. However, 
1894 was to find China hopelessly weak against another oriental power, Japan. 
Actually, even in the simple, uncontroversial field of military Westernization, 
China’s response to the West in the 19th century was both slight and superficial.*4 

Not only was China’s response sporadic and slight, it was also on a very small 
scale. Most of the country and most of the people did not respond at all. The 
only purely Chinese developments of any importance outside the treaty ports, 
were Chang Chih-tung’s ventures in Canten and Wu-han. Here some factories 
and mines were developed, at least enough to make newspaper publicity - Chang 
was headlined as making Hankow into a “Chinese Chicago” and credited with 
the introduction of bicycles and loading cranes.*° Most of the other Westerni- 
zation took place in or around Shanghai where the impetus was more foreign 
than Chinese. The other cities and provinces of China saw little or no Western- 
ization in the 19th century. Nothing like a real “Industrial Revolution” was even 
projected in China before 1923 nor seriously attempted until 1949. 

The fact of China’s non-response to the West, on the material level, has been 
pointed out by critical modern scholars and can be amply documented by 19th 
century observers and 20th century compilations of statistics. Even more re- 
vealing, however, is the limited response of China on the philosophical or 
ideological level. 

The 19th century intellectuals who constituted China’s only reformers operated 
within a rigid framework of Confucianism, most of them of the Sung Neo- 
Confucian School, some of the ‘Han scholarship’”’, and a few, like K’ang Yu-wei, 
bringing in new interpretations of the sage — but all Confucianists. Lin Tse-hsu 

‘was honored by the emperor and trusted by the people because of his Confucian 
virtue. His letters to Queen Victoria are filled with moral indignation rather than 
with any sense of international injustice. His failure in the opium campaign was 


*3 Ibid., p. 391. 
24 Swisher, op. cit., p. 30. 
26 Teng, op. cit., p. 414. 
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at least in part due to his Confucian ideas of punishment and responsibility. 
There is no recognition of an “international” viewpoint to challenge or even to 
supplement the traditional Confucian world view. He naively expected Great 
Britain to respond to the “dictates of moral conscience’’** rather than to those 
of economics and power. ‘“‘Let us ask,” he said rhetorically to Queen Victoria, 
“‘where is your conscience?’’*? 

By the 1860’s the Chinese leaders had become more conscious of the threat 
of Western political and religious ideas and even more fixed in their determina- 
tion to hold fast to Confucianism. Tseng Kuo-fan is perhaps the last of the 
great exponents of the Confucian chiin-tzu or perfect scholar-statesman. He 
preferred the Sung Neo-Confucianism to the Han School. His zeal in extermi- 
nating the Taiping rebels was fired by the fact that they had “thrown off the 
teachings of Confucius’’.** He saw the “‘false doctrines” of Buddha, Mohamet, 
and Christ rising and falling in favor “. . . but the teachings of Chou [Kung] and 
Confucius remain everlastingly unchanged, causing the Chinese to establish 
their government, regulate their customs, and make their ceremonies and instruc- 
tion most illustrious. Though a hundred plans be used to cause them to abandon 
these teachings, they are not in the least to be credited’’.2® He, as well as his 
protégé, Li Hung-chang, regarded “Everything in China’s civil and military 
systems ... morally superior to the West’’.8° Tseng Kuo-fan spelled out his 
own position to the effect that “‘China should acquire the West’s superiority in 
arms and machinery, but retain China’s superiority in Confucian virtue so that 
China could defeat the Taipings in the short-haul but still have the capacity to 
control the barbarians in the long-run’’.*! 

The reform movement continued in this self-imposed straight-jacket to the 
very end of the century, and to a considerable extent, well into the 20th century. 
Chang Chih-tung was “in no mood to examine critically the basis of those 
ideals nor could... [he] envisage a time when a complete reorganization and 
reevaluation would be necessary”’.*? Even his enthusiasm for sending students 
abroad to study rested on “the traditional Confucian emphasis on human abili- 
ties and the enlisting of talented men.** 

Chang did see something of the conflict with Christianity, which he took to 
mean “that a man is endowed by God with his nature and a soul, that every 
person has wisdom and intelligence and that all are capable of doing [useful 
work]...’’. This heresy he rejects, along with its corollary of ‘peoples’ rights” 
and ‘“‘democracy”’, and defends the Confucian virtues of “loyalty and righteous- 
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ness” and a national “unity of moral vigor”. Chang’s orthodox Confucianism is 
even more strikingly brought out when he devotes an entire chapter to “Cast 
Out the Poison’”’, in which he sees opium as the moral and economic evil of China, 
and concludes that “a renaissance of learning would save [China] by directing 
attention from opium to more worthy objects’’.** This is the epitome of China’s 
intellectual reformism. 

Even Chang’s laudable defense of Christian missionaries against violent 
attacks by Chinese rioters was based on the confident assumption of Confucian 
superiority. ““When our national power becomes daily stronger, and the Con- 
fucian pattern becomes daily more illustrious, then the foreign religions will be 
merely like the Buddhist monasteries and Taoist temples, which we may leave to 
their natural course. What harm can they do?’ 

Like Tseng Kuo-fan, Chang was also steeped in Chu Hsi and the Sung 
Neo-Confucianism, but, here again he recognized the conflict with Western 
ideas on the basis of the distinction between “fundamental” and “useful” 
knowledge. “‘When applied to the realm of political theory,’ he wrote, “this 
doctrine ... meant that a government by virtue should be the main principle 
but with the addition of a certain amount of government by law - that is to say, 
allowing room for some pa-cheng ‘power doctrine’ or ‘rule by force’ within a 
framework of wang-tao, ‘kingly doctrine’ or ‘rule by benevolence’.’”’** At no 
point was he prepared to abandon the basic Confucian concepts, but hoped only 
to use superficial western techniques as crutches to hold up the old regime. In 
this he was in agreement with his more radical but less successful fellow-reformer, 
K’ang Yu-wei.*” His ultimate solution was not law, or power, or technology, but 
education and the development of men of talent. 

It is perhaps not surprising that China’s 19th century reformers did not probe 
to the bases of Western progress — the fundamental concept of human nature, the 
foundation of Roman law, the implementation of curiosity in the scientific 
method, or the development of a theory of progress — all of them categorically 
opposed to Confucian theory and apparently repugnant to the Chinese mind. 
Westernization appeared as a gadget, an easy trick, which would transform 
China in the twinkling of an eye, not into the likeness of the West but into the 
image of the Golden Age created by the Chinese political philosophers of the 
Chou and Han. 

It is surprising, however, that with the rapid deterioration of China and the 
acute awareness of the “present danger” felt by all the Chinese intellectuals of 
the 19th century, some of them did not turn to philosophies and experiments in 
‘China’s own past, outside the Confucian pattern, which might have thrown a 
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new light on the West and contributed useful precedents for reform or revo- 
lution. Instead, these intellectual reformers continued to refer to the drastic 
program Ch’in Shih-huang-ti in conventional Confucian terms of failure and 
error.*® The legalism of Han Fei-tzu and Shang Yang was not identified with the 
developments in Roman law nor was the utilitarianism of Mo-ti studied to 
provide understanding of 1°th century English thought. If the Confucian 
sound-barrier had been broken, a rich new field of constructive, basic research 
might have stimulated and accelerated reform in China and created an intel- 
lectual response even more basic and positive than the servile but effective 
imitativeness of Japan. 

The effect of revival of interest in and re-evaluation of the writings of Wei 
Yang, translated by Professor Duyvendak under the title of The Book of Lord 
Shang, would have been as arresting in 1898 as was Mao Tse-tung’s New De- 
mocracy in 1940. A few quotations from Wei Yang, 4th century B.C., will 
illustrate the point: 


The customs and laws of the ancients were good in their time. But times change. 
That which was good and useful at one time is no longer so in another. The first 
care of an intelligent government ought therefore to be to see to it that the customs and 
laws are exactly adapted to the uses of the present time. ... Humanity and equity are 
personal dispositions, which cannot be communicated to another at will. A very 
humane man will have lived in vain if his humanity has not transformed other human 
beings. A very just man will have lived in vain if his justice has not made others just. 
It is therefore a mistake to say that, because a man is humane and just, he ought to be 
put in office. A wise prince ought not to trouble himself about either humanity or 
equity. His only care should be to make good, useful laws, and to see to their strict 
application ... It is well said that all men are brothers, real brothers. . . but it is a fact 
that only the law re-enforced by severe penalties, succeeds in making them treat each 
other fraternally. Without that, men... only ill-treat and destroy each other.** 


Nineteenth century China thus furnishes an example of an entrenched intel- 
ligentsia, too rigidly committed to a traditional pattern to make the basic ideolo- 
gical changes necessary to maintain its leadership. In the unswerving commit- 
ment of the Chinese intellectual to Confucius, perhaps 19th century China is 
most nearly analogous to Middle Age European commitment to Aristotle and 
scholasticism, before the intellectual revolution introduced by Bacon. The 
Chinese intellectual had many virtues and was frequently a man of brilliance and 
sound character, but he lacked flexibility and operated in too narrow a frame. 
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THE STATE AND RELIGION: 


AN EXPLORATORY COMPARISON IN DIFFERENT CULTURES 


GREECE AND ROME, TPE WEST, ISLAM 


This paper is intended merely to frame certain hypotheses and present some 
comparisons and contrasts which may stimulate discussion. 

Our basic problem is one which has been important and persistent in the 
history of all societies which have risen above the primitive level. Both the 
optimists and the pessimists about human nature have overestimated the 
significance of self-interest in creating advanced societies. Enlightened self- 
interest is one of the rarest of human qualities — at least as rare as altruism — and 
it is difficult to imagine any large group of men voluntarily renouncing immediate 
advantages or making radical changes in their way of life just because they were 
promised great material gains in return for decades of struggle and self-repression. 
Unenlightened self-interest — pure selfishness — is an even less promising basis for 
organizing a society. As St. Augustine said, a state without justice — that is, 
without ideals — would be no state at all, but merely a great assembly of robbers. 

It is probably true that man is by nature a social animal and that the small 
groupings of primitive peoples are formed spontaneously without any organizing 
force or principle. But it is hard to see how any larger grouping — anything 
embodying the intensive and extensive cooperation which makes a civilization — 
could be formed as the result of mere natural instincts. Any really complicated 
social grouping must have required both a vision and a conscious effort at 
organization, that is, both the persuasive force of an ideal and the coercive 
force of a government. 

In the early stages of any society, the ideal is almost always some form of 
religion and the government some form of monarchy. The two are so closely 
associated that it is sometimes difficult to separate them. The king who is high 
priest of his people, the high priest who wields the ultimate political authority 
are common and familiar figures. Often it seems that the state exists primarily 
to honor the gods and the gods exist primarily to protect the state. 

But the close connection between religion and government, which must have 
been typical of many early states, was easily troubled by the flow of events. As 
we all know, institutions and ideas have a life of their own; they often outlive the 
society which created them. Nothing is more common than for a religion to 
survive the state which it helped to create. The gods of Asia Minor and of Syria 
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were worshipped — many of them more widely — long after the city-states where 
they had originated had been swallowed up in great empires. It is perhaps a 
little less usual for a state to survive the religion on which it formerly based its 
authority, but the example of Rome shows that this is by no means impossible. 
Short of these catastrophes, it is still true that the ideals (religious or otherwise) 
of a society are apt to become fixed in an early stage of its development, and that 
as the society becomes more complicated it finds increasing difficulty in keeping a 
close relationship between its ideals and its political behavior. What was once an 
easy and natural symbiosis becomes a difficult and artificial process of reconciling 
conflicting interests and demands. 

Western Europe inherited one of the most complicated and difficult of all 
these problems of religion and the state. The Roman Empire had outlived its 
old religion; it had then officially adopted a new religion which, in the West, 
outlived the Empire. The new religion had not been universally accepted within 
the limits of the old Empire, yet while the Empire was falling the religion began to 
spread to people who had never accepted the authority of Rome. Thus it was at 
the same time both an official established religion, and a voluntary, missionary 
religion. Christian ideals were fully developed and widely held before any real 
states rose in the West to replace the Empire. Then, as Western rulers gained 
power, these ideals had to be reconciled with new forms of political authority. 
There are parallels to each of these stages in the history of other religions, but I 
know of no other religion which had to go through quite such a long and com- 
plicated process of defining its relations with political authority. 

Moreover, one of the longest and most significant stages of defining religious- 
political relations in the West was the stage for which it is hardest to find a parallel 
elsewhere — the stage in which the Church not only survived the Roman Empire, 
but took over much of its political machinery and law. The medieval Church 
—as Maitland pointed out long ago — had many of the aspects of a state: involun- 
tary membership, coercive power through laws and courts and taxation, even at 
times an army. For centuries during which political authority was weak and 
divided, it was more of a state than most of its secular rivals. During the feudal 
period the Church alone had a centralized government, the Church alone had a 
bureaucracy, the Church alone kept records and followed legal precedents. And 
yet the Church, at the height of its power, never took over all the functions of 
the state; secular rulers were always necessary. This made it possible for real 
states to rise again in Europe, but when they appeared, clashes with the Church 
were almost inevitable. This was not merely because religious ideals and political 
commands conflicted; much more often it was because the boundaries between 
the state-like activities of the Church and those of secular rulers had never been 
clearly drawn, or because they had been drawn at a point which seemed intole- 
rable to the ruler of a real state. Thus what we call struggles between state and 
Church were often purely political conflicts between two states, an old clerical 
state and a new secular state. 
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This unusual institutional situation was reflected in an unusual political 
theory — the theory of the two coordinate powers first clearly stated by Pope 
Gelasius (492-496). According to this theory the world is ruled by two powers, 
the priestly and the royal, both deriving authority directly from God. Each 
power must obey the other in its proper sphere — the bishops are bound by civil 
law in wordly matters, but secular rulers must submit to the judgment of prelates 
in religious affairs. And while the two powers are coordinate, they are not equal. 
Even Gelasius, at the very beginning of the Middle Ages, suggests that the res- 
ponsibility of the clergy is great — later writers compare the Church to the sun and 
the Empire to the moon. Thus the interests of religion, as determined by theclergy, 
should always prevail over the interests of secular rulers, if there is a conflict 
between them. 

This is a very difficult theory to apply in any specific situation; even in the 
Middle Ages extremists on both sides sought to modify it. It was easy to push 
it into theocracy, as many ardent supporters of the papacy did. It was somewhat 
more difficult to explain it away as giving the Church mere moral authority, 
with no coercive power, yet this feat also was accomplished. But these extreme 
positions never gained many adherents, and Western peoples continued to 
believe in the two coordinate powers. Men were subject to both, they had to 
obey both, and if there was a conflict there was no logical, often no honorable 
way out. One loyalty had to be sacrificed to another, and while the balance of 
loyalties might shift, the conflict of consciences remained. 

Now, as I suggested earlier, this seems to me an extreme case, far at the end of 
the spectrum of possible relations between religion and government, by no means 
typical of the experience of other peoples. Even if we try to eliminate the unique 
historical conditions in which the Christian Church came to maturity, we still 
have throughout the Middle Ages a religion which demanded, and indeed required, 
special treatment by secular authorities. It was a religion which claimed ex- 
clusive possession of the truth and was unwilling to admit that other faiths might 
teach the same truth in a different guise. It therefore demanded the cooperation 
of the state in supporting the truth and in suppressing error. It was a religion 
in which salvation was based on sacraments, which could be administered only 
by a self-perpetuating, specially consecrated body of priests. It demanded obedi- 
ence to these priests in matters of faith and morals, and it could enforce its 
demands by withholding the sacraments from any layman. It was a religion 
which insisted that salvation was incomparably more important than worldly 
comfort, and which therefore could reject proposals based on political ex- 
pediency. In short, it was the right and duty of the Church to be independent of 
lay authority, and it was therefore very easy for it to come into conflict with 
lay authority. 

These are truisms, but their full force can be felt only if we compare Christianity 
with religions which had none of these characteristics, religions which were not 
exclusive, not sacramental, not greatly concerned with the future life. On the 
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whole, the official religions of the Greek city-states and of the Roman Republic 
and early Empire conform to this definition. They were quite ready to admit 
that the same god might have many names and many forms, and that new 
divinities might be added to their pantheons. Many local gods had to be com- 
bined to form a Jupiter, and a Roman of the early Republic would not have 
recognized all the divinities worshipped under Augustus. Neither governments 
nor their religious experts were greatly concerned with the private religious 
practices of individual citizens; they made little effort to organize and regulate 
them. The only salvation with which they were concerned was the salvation of 
the state - its continuous existence on this earth. The only future life they 
foresaw for their citizens was uninteresting and unimportant — as far as there was 
any concern about life after death, that again was a private matter. Thus, instead 
of setting up goals and standards which might conflict with those of the state, 
Greek and Roman religion lived only through and for the state, and almost by 
necessity had the same obj: :tives. 

It has been said, loosely, that the ancients deified the city-state. This is not 

quite accurate, but they certainly came very close to it. Monarchy, after all, 
had had many religious aspects; in the absence of monarchy it was necessary 
to give the state the same religious aura. In Greece the city was identified with 
its protecting god or goddess; in Rome not only the protecting gods but the 
ideals and ideas of the Republic were worshipped. These beliefs certainly made 
it easier to reverse the earlier process and to go back to the idea of a deified ruler 
when the city-state was swallowed up in great empires and monarchy had 
replaced democracy. The new rulers embodied the state, which had had sacred 
characteristics; it is not surprising that they themselves became sacred. Thus, 
obedience to the ruler was obedience to the gods, and a real conflict of loyalties 
was rare, if not impossible. 

I have been speaking, of course, of official religions. It is true that this type 
of religion became increasingly unsatisfactory to both Greeks and Romans, as 
they moved from the city-state to the imperial phase of their political develop- 
ment. New religions sprang up which stressed the future life and the idea of 
salvation, which had sacraments and organized priesthoods. But none of these 
religions had the exclusive character of Christianity ; they recognized the existence 
of other gods and other rites. Even more important, they remained almost 
entirely in the sphere of private life. They were substitutes, not only for the old 
religion, but also for the old political system in which the citizen had rights and 
responsibilities. They enabled the individual to endure a society in which he no 
longer had influence; they did not set goals and standards for that society. The 
best proof of this is that every attempt to associate these new religions with the 
state, to use them to revivify political loyalty and political interest, was a failure. 
They remained cuits; they could not clash with the government because they 
took little interest in public affairs. 


Thus, if the Western experience in the Middle Ages stands at one end of the 
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spectrum of possible relationships between religion and the state, the Greek and 
Roman experience stands at the other end. Official religion existed chiefly to 
serve the state; private religion had little influence on politics. 

Islam, it seems to me, occupies a middle ground between these two extremes. 
It had a more typical history than Christianity in that it developed steadily along 
with its society; it did not have to face, early in its history, the problem of sur- 
viving the collapse of the civilization in which it had originated. It was more 
closely associated with the state than medieval Christianity was with any govern- 
ment. During its formative period, the Caliph was more like the Roman com- 
bination of emperor and pontifex maximus than he was like the Christian 
pope. And when the power of the Caliph declined, it was lost to new political 
leaders and not to religious authorities. On the other hand, Islam was as exclu- 
sive as Christianity and just as insistent on the importance of the future life. 
It lacked, however, both the sacramental system and the organized priesthood 
which were so important in the history of the Christian Church. 

These characteristics explain, to a large extent, the nature of the relation 
between state and religion in Mohammedan countries. Obviously, it was possi- 
ble to have a conflict of interest between the demands of the state, centered on 
worldly prosperity and survival, and the demands of religion, centered on right 
behavior in this life, and salvation in the future. Religious dissidence in Islam 
could easily lead to political dissidence, even if the religious dissidence was more 
a matter of the strict application of moral principles than a dispute over doctrine. 
Witness the Almoravides of the 11th century, or the Wahabis of the 19th and 
20th. But while there could be conflicts between religious principles and political 
expediency it was much harder, in fact almost impossible, to have conflicts 
between religious institutions and political institutions. There was nothing like 
the Church in Islam, no separate organization devoted to the preservation of 
the faith and the salvation of the individual. There were preachers and teachers, 
there were doctors of law and theology who headed rival schools of interpretation 
of the Koran and the Sunna. These men might have great influence and moral 
authority, but they had almost no power of their own. They did not control 
the “divine mysteries”; they did not stand between the individual and God. 
They were not even presiding officers of congregations of the faithful; they could 
not inflict penalties like the Christian excommunication. Without the support 
of the secular power, their decisions could not harm a private citizen. Much less 
could they contradict the authority of the state, short of joining a political 
revolution. They did not have the independence, the authority, the organization 
or the autonomy which enabled the Christian Church to stand in open opposition 
to secular rulers for decades at a time. If a ruler’s name were omitted from the 
Friday prayer in the great mosques — the most solemn politico-religious ceremony 
in Islam — it simply meant that he had lost political control of that area, not that 
he had erred in faith or in morals. 

On the other hand, the secular ruler was responsible for the religious welfare of 
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his people — he was a defender of the faith, both against the infidel on the outside 
and the atheist or idolater within. The state had to be a Mohammedan state; 
neutrality or hostility to the established religion was unthinkable. Law was 
supposed to derive from the Koran and the Sunna, and in many respects it did 
lean very heavily on religion, though purely secular additions could be and were 
made. But the law, religious or otherwise, could be enforced only by the ruler, 
even when decisions were made by semi-religious judges such as the cadis. 
And, after the early caliphate, purely secular courts and the even more purely 
secular police power made all important decisions. Even more significant was the 
fact that the permissible limits of religious speculation and divergence were 
determined by the ruler. For example, the rationalistic Mutazilah movement 
flourished under al-Mamur (813-833), but was abandoned in favor of a rigid 
orthodoxy by al-Mutawakkilin 848. In short, a religious leader who felt strongly 
about some problem of doctrine or morals could gain his point only by converting 
or dethroning the ruler. 

Thus, the general rule in Mohammedan countries — stemming back to the 
Prophet himself — was that political power was necessary to achieve religious 
ends. The list of religious leaders who have headed rebellions is a long one, from 
the martyr Husain down to the Mahdi of our own age. If it seemed politically 
impossible to gain control of a large state, then the minority might secede and 
found a new and smaller state, as the Ismailites did. Short of this, the reformers 
could stir up public opinion, put pressure on the ruler, use the threat of dis- 
obedience or rebellion to make him change his conduct. But in a showdown, 
when there was a real conflict between the will of the ruler and the desires of the 
religious leader, the latter had to back down, or risk rebellion. 

This really amounted to the primacy of the state in matters of religion, tem- 
pered by the fear of revolution. As long as the ruler remained officially 
Mohammedan, as long as the government adhered to the few essential tenets of 
Islam, religious opposition was difficult. And, as I said earlier, this strikes me 
as being, over all, the most common pattern in history, certainly in recent history. 
The autonomous state-like medieval Church, the political religions of Greece 
and Rome are both extremes. Much more common is the religion which is 
neither state-controlled nor yet a state in itself, which harmonizes with its society 
without being entirely dominated by it, which is a moral force, an influence 


on public opinion, but which becomes a political force only in exceptional 
circumstances. 
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THE STATE AND RELIGION: 


IRAN, INDIA AND CHINA 


‘ 


In the three societies considered in this essay, there -_ quite different kinds 
of relation of religion to the state. In Iran, there came to be a church and, 
consequently, a church-state relationship. In India, there was the oddest of all 
embodiments of religion, one which was entirely sui generis. China had a dead 
minimum of religious organization distinct from the organization of state. It 
would not be true to say that there were never any ecclesiastical institutions in 
China, but they were non-existent during much of China’s history and, during 
most of the time when they did exist, they were marginal to the society’s main 
form. The outward observances of religion in China were always conducted 
chiefly by state personages as a part of their proper functions. China offers, in 
fact, an extreme case of possible relations between religion and government, a 
case at the opposite end of the spectrum from the end where Strayer finds those 
relations in Europe. Indian ecclesiastical institutions are, of course, to be found 
in the caste system. Through the caste system the Brahmans have exerted their 
immense authority. The origin of caste remains a matter of dispute and its 
relation with and effect upon the state remain obscure. The Iranian church came 
to be a solid and very formidable body, offering a most instructive comparison 
with the Christian church in Europe. But the Iranian church did not begin to 
emerge until the Parthian period, reaching its full development in the Sassanian 
era, from the third to the seventh centuries A.D. 

Our first concern and our worst problem is, in fact, the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of Iran in its first period of greatness, that of the Achaemenian Empire. 
There were three kinds of religion in the empire, the state or imperial cult, a cult 
practiced by the Magi, who were priests, and a popular cult.1 The imperial cult 
was a political affair, a state religion seeking to appeal to all the empire’s subjects, 
and somewhat artificial. Artificial or not, it seems to have been effective and to 
have lasted as long as the empire did? It was mainly a form of Mazdaism — the 


1 Cf. C. Huart and L. Delaporte, L’Jran antique: Elam et Perse et la civilisation iranienne, 


new ed., revised, of La Perse antique (Paris, 1943), p. 288. 

2 Nyberg describes it as “.. . eine robuste und primitive . . . aber sicherlich sehr wirksame 
Religion” (H. S. Nyberg, Die Religienen des Alten Iran, trans. from the Swedish by H. H. 
Schaeder, Leipzig, 1938, p. 374). 
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best generic term for the group of dualistic Iranian religions — but was probably 
related, via the beliefs of the Elamites, to the ancient religion of Mesopotamia, 
and so could be acceptable to the empire’s Mesopotamian as well as its Iranian 
subjects. This religion had at first nothing to do with the religion propounded by 
the Magi,? of which more shortly. The imperial religion can have had little 
existence apart from that of the state. If it had any functionaries and an organi- 
zation of importance, we do not hear of them. 

The Magi are of great importance for present purposes because they were a 
body of priests quite distinct from the state. Herodotus describes them as a tribe 
of the Medes,’ but Benveniste renders the opinion with a difference, saying that 
by the time of Herodotus they had become so completely identified with the 
sacerdotal function as to pass for a priestly tribe.5 Nyberg looks back to an 
earlier time when there had been an ecclesiastical state in Media ruled by Magi 
with its capital city in Rhagae, near modern Teheran.® It is impossible to discover 
for sure in the scanty evidence what position the Magi occupied under the 
Archaemenian Empire. My opinion is that they probably did not for a long time 
occupy any special position in the state religion, but rather that they served the 
state as administrators. They were probably educated, civilized men; they may 
indeed have been a survival from pre-Persian, pre-Median times,’ practitioners 
originally of a version of the cult of Mesopotamia. What more natural than 
that the half-barbarian Persians, and the Medes before them, should have called 
in such clerics to take part in government? 

Under Artaxerxes II (404-359 B.C.) the state religion came to include two 
deities, Mithra and Anahita, not known to have been worshipped officially 
before.® The significance of this inclusion is great. The two were popular deities, 
and their recognition by the state suggests the rise of popular religion to a new 
importance. Such a change is characteristic of ages of general decline of civili- 
zation, such as the age of decline of the Roman Empire; Iran—Mesopotamia was, 
in fact, in full decline in Artaxerxes’ time, and was destined to continue to decline 
for several centuries more. Indeed the career of the Achaemenian Empire was 
not more thai an interruption, for about a century, of the general decline of the 
ancient civilization of Mesopotamia. 

The resumption of the general decline after the establishment of the Achaeme- 
nian Empire, was, I believe, the occasion of the rise of the Magi in their capacity 


3 Ibid. pp. 344-362. Nyberg here argues that the Achaemenids were not Zoroastrians; since 


the Magi were Zoroastrians by the time of the Achaemenian Empire (see n. 11 below) Achae- 
menid religion was not Magian. Cf. E. Benveniste, Les mages dans l’ancien Iran (Paris, 1938), 
pp. 22-23, where the divergence of terms between Achaemenid religion and that of the Magi at 
a later time is shown. Some opinions are contrary to these, but these are the ones I accept. 
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of general religious leaders throughout Iran and Mesopotamia and eventually as 
far west as Asia Minor and as far east as northern India.* Already under Xerxes 
(519-465B.C.) they could advise the king on a religious question,!° and it seems 
highly probable that they had by then already begun to achieve wide influence in 
the religion of the general populace; it is not unlikely that the recognition of 
Mithra and Anahita by the state a hundred years after Xerxes, which we have just 
noticed, was a success scored by the Magi. Another side of their ascent to power 
was their adoption of some of the teachings of Zoroaster; Nyberg puts that event 
not later than the beginning of the Achaemenian period." Both Nyberg and 
Benveniste think that the Magi worshipped Zervan, the Iranian god of time, 
earlier than that,!* and it would appear that they had in the Zervanist metaphysics 
and the ethics and theology of Zoroaster a high theory sufficient to afford them 
the same sort of prestige as the Neoplatonists, Gnostics, and Christian fathers 
came to enjoy in the Roman Empire. 

The period from the late fourth century B.C. to the early third century A.D. is 
an obscure one in Iran. The Seleucids ruled the whole country at first, but the 
Parthian regime soon arose in the east and gradually ousted the Seleucids. There 
can be no doubt that the Magi built up their church in this era. They became the 
undisputed leaders of Mazdaism and the growth of their religion in a rather new 
form entailed the re-growth also of the whole culture and society, including, 
rather belatedly, the state. In limited circles the high theory was remembered, 
but the religion had become essentially simple, popular, and penetrated anew 
with myth.!* 

The period is an obscure one, but for the latter half of it at least there are a 
number of data which show the Magi gaining influence with the government of 
the Arsacids, the Parthian rulers.14 There can be little doubt that the Magi were 
valuable allies to the Sassanids when that house overthrew the Arsacids and the 
Parthian ascendancy in 226 A.D. It is usually thought too that Persis, the home 
province of the Sassanids, was strongly Magian, and, in fact, that the Sassanids 
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10 Nyberg, p. 366. 
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18 A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire (Chicago, 1948), pp. 471-477. 
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themselves were Magi.’* Although the early Sassanid monarchs did not give the 
Magi exclusive powers in religion, they did fit the Magian church into an intimate 
relation with the state, making it an official body. It nevertheless retained its own 
individuality and continued to increase its power, encroaching upon the power 
of the state as it did so.'® 

The church had its own territorial organization, each unit being under the 
chief authority of a mobadh, who must have been something like a bishop. There 
was the head of the entire church, the mobadh of mobadhs, a title analogous to 
king of Kings. Mobadhs must, however, have been primarily administrators, 
for services in the temples were conducted by a separate order, the herbadhs, who 
likewise had a chief, the herbadh of herbadhs. But the ordinary moghan — Magi, 
that is to say — must have served in temples in some capacity, and the very famous 
temples had at their head, not an herbadh, but a mogh of moghan. There were a 
few other special priests, whose functions are mostly not known to us, and the 
dastvar was a theological scholar. 

We know least about the rank and file clergy, but there were probably village 
priests (moghan) and priests assigned to special duties. There were no monks or 
other celibates, the idea of celibacy being abhorrent to the Magi. The relation of 
priesthood to laity in Iran in the latter’s conduct of their religious practices seems 
to have been a very close one, for the pious Mazdaist had, if anything, even more 
“work” to perform than the pious Roman Christian; the practices occurred 
daily and penetrated into all manner of the details of life. 

One special character of the Magian church was that it had charge of justice, 
not merely of courts of moral jurisdiction or courts for regulation of church 
affairs as in Europe, but of all justice. Justice, morality, and religion, in fact, 
became inseparably connected in Sassanian Iran. The courts were run by her- 
badhs, and the dastvar was a jurisprudent as well as a theologian. This was 
probably novel, for it had not existed in the Achaemenian state. The effect was 
to shift the dividing line between church and state, making the church that much 
greater and the state that much the less. 

It is no surprise that a struggle between church and state developed in Sas- 
sanian Iran. We do not know much about it, but there seem to have been times 
when the great clergy ruled, or contended for authority against great noblemen, 
during the reigns of weak monarchs. The clergy maintained theories designed to 
give them power, as the Roman clergy did in medieval Europe. Such was the 
doctrine that the mobadh of mobadhs, the vizier, and the herbadh of herbadhs 
should judge the king if his subjects laid criminal charges against him. This 
doctrine probably went into effect at one time for it was abolished by Yazdgard I 
(399-421), a strong king who pursued an anti-clerical policy. Another such 
doctrine was one by which in effect the mobadh of mobadhs chose the successor to 


15 Nyberg says that there was an ecclesiastical state centering in Stakhr (Persepolis) which 


reproduced the one in Rhagae (pp. 406-407). 
16 For the description of the Sassanian church which follows, see Christensen, pp. 116-123. 
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the throne from among a series of written recommendations of his close male 
relatives left by a deceased monarch. It seems unlikely that this went into effect; 
rather, it represents the climax of priestly ambitions. Against such theories the 
monarchs do not seem to have produced effective claims of their own. They did 
indeed claim the clerical quality, as monarchs did also in medieval Europe. 
A few Sassanid kings claimed to be deities, but that was apparently ineffective 
since others did not. 

The whole struggle of church and state came to a head in the Mazdakite 
movement in the reign of King Kavadh (488-531). Certainly, there were many 
other factors in the Mazdakite movement; it included a social revolution of the 
poor against the rich, the small against the great. But anti-clericalism was strong 
in it; there was an anti-clerical party at court which favored the movement, at 
least up to a point; and King Kavadh for a long time supported the movement 
and legislated in the sense it advocated. Manichaeism, an extreme left-wing 
development of Iranian religion, having some Christian liaison, was involved 
in the Mazdakite movement, but we do not know how it was involved. Even- 
tually, the movement split the society, civil war developed, and, after it was over, 
the morale and values of the society completed the disintegration the occurrence 
of the movement had signalized. It was ready for conquest and absorption into 
Islam in the seventh century. 


We turn to India. The caste system is, without a doubt, the most unusual historic 
development in the general category of the relations of religion and polity. In 
spite of the many doubts as to the origin and history of Indian caste, there is no 
question but that it belongs in that general category. Nor do I know of any other 
system in which the priesthood has acquired more power; there are perhaps some 
in which it has acquired as much. 

Among the several remarkable features of the system is the non-development 
of large-scale institutions by the Brahmans in building up their power. It is not 
surprising really that they dispose of no force; only in actual theocracies have 
priests physical force at their disposal. There are, of course, some institutions 
in India which should be called ecclesiastical. These are the vast series of caste 
panchayats, councils which regulate the affrais of the castes, and the assemblies of 
the whole membership of each caste, the latter retaining as a rule important 
powers. But all these are small; they exist on a basis of small regions. The rules 
they put into operation have religious sanction, and in many instances a Brahman 
advises on procedure. Indeed, though authority in theory rests with the assembly 
or the council, usually the Brahman’s word is accepted in every transaction, and 
the Brahman may, in fact, direct all that takes place. These bodies and the Brah- 
mans acting through them have almost despotic authority over individuals, for 
exclusion from the caste cuts off the patita, as he is called, from all human 
intercourse. It is closely analogous to excommunication as used in the Western 
Christian church in the Middle Ages. 
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Above this structure these is virtually nothing — no larger assemblies, no hierar- 
chy, no central authority of any kind. What rules is custom having the force of 
religious sanction. 

Our concern is with the state and religion; where, then, has the state stood in 
relation to Brahman power? This is not easy to determine. Senart holds that the 
priestly power actually blocked the development of civil and political ideas: 
“India,” he says, “has never attained to the idea either of the state or the father- 
land,” for “‘the hierarchy of the castes... was enabled to oust the earlier 
state ...”!7 The view that India has failed to develop effective political institu- 
tions is widely held, and it is a temptation to accept Senart’s attribution of it to 
forestallment by the ecclesiastical power; it is a very intelligent idea. But we do 
not really know that India did not, in some periods of its history, develop just as 
effective political institutions as many other societies.!* Actually, we have very 
little unimpeachable evidence one way or the other for this. The early states of 
the first millennium B.C., however, had political vigor, though not endurance 
+ if we follow the epics. For a later time there is the report of Hsuan Tsang, an 
intelligent outside observer, upon the government of Harsha (606-647): this 
gives no suggestion that it was weakly developed, but rather the reverse. And, 
if Harsha’s government was effective, probably that of the Guptas, of which 
it was a revival, was also. In any case, Senart’s remark about state and father- 
land is certainly an exaggeration, and we may safely reject it. 

This means that we must not, in seeking to construct sound generalizations, 
offer the history of India as a case in which the excessive growth of ecclesiastical 
power stunted the growth of the state.!® 

The history of caste is not well known, but the doubts, disputes, and gaps in 
knowledge about it are very familiar. The Brahmans must be regarded as prime 
movers, probably as originators, of the system. Hence the usual opinion that it 
is of Aryan origin is not firmly established, for as long ago as 1922 Pargiter pro- 
posed that the Brahmans are much older in India than the Aryans.”° That was 
when archaeologists had just discovered the Indus cities, whose age puts the rise 
of Indian civilization two to three millennia earlier than the time of the Aryan 
invaders. Much difficulty thus arises about the argument of Senart that almost 
all the apparatus of caste rules can be paralleled in less developed forms among 


17 E. Senart, Caste in India: The Facts end the System, trans. Sir E. Denison Ross (London, 
1930), p. 198. 

18 Thus, in most of the better general works about India the assumption that its political 
institutions were weakly developed is not made; e.g., H. G. Rawlinson, India: A Short Cultural 
History, rev. ed. (London, 1952). 

19 Jt is not useful to argue against Senart that there is no clear evidence of Brahmans blocking 
the growth of the power of the state, for, according to Senart, the “early state” which was 
“ousted” was something very elementary, and later the state did not need to develop as much 
as other states since the Brahmans already exercised so large a social discipline. This may 
yet prove to be the fact, but it is not proved yet. 

20 F. E. Pargiter, The Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (London, 1922), pp. 304-307. 
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other Aryan peoples — Iranians, Greeks, an‘! Romans,”! and there are now even 
those who wish to attribute some of it to proto-Australoid ard Austro-Asiatic 
elements who were in India before the Dravidian peoples were.?? Whichever 
view be correct, I believe that the chief historic basis of caste is in rules for the 
conduct of family and clan relations and that occupation is secondary; this I take 
to be proved. 

It would be most interesting if it could be shown that the Brahmans were 
originally priests of the pre-Aryan, Indus Valley period, for a similar suggestion 
can be made about the Magi in Iran. If both hypotheses could be verified, there 
would be an explanation of the diametric contrast between the priest-ridden 
Aryans of Iran and India and the very minor place of the priestly function among 
the Aryans of Greece and Rome. I confess that the twofold hypothesis has much 
appeal to me. 

Orthodox doctrine in India is that the first castes were only four, the Brahmans, 
the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas, and the Sudras. Senart argues, with high probabi- 
lity, that these four were originally not castes but classes.** The first three, 
priests, warriors, and farmers, are indeed so usual a trio of classes that they 
present no problem. The Sudras were the indigenous inhabitants the Aryans 
encountered in India, or they were people of mixed blood, part Aryan, part 
indigenous. They were a darker-skinned people than the Aryans, and it is in- 
escapable that the color difference is fundamentally concerned in the rise of 
caste.*4 But how did a system of four classes, or of three classes and an alien 
people, turn into the caste system as we know it today, a system of innumerable 
small castes and subdivisions of castes and only one recognizable superior caste, 
the Brahmans, itself vastly subdivided? This is the chief unanswered question 
in the history of Indian castes. 

Seventy years ago von Schroeder suggested that caste originated when Budd- 
hism fell into decline and modern Brahmanism arose. That change covers a 
long period, between the second century B.C. and about the seventh or eighth 
century A.D., but even the earliest part of the period is much too late to allow for 
the contribution of color animosities to the origin of caste, not to mention other 
difficulties, some of which will appear ina moment. Nevertheless, I believe that 
von Schroeder’s discernment that Buddhism had something to do with the matter 
is valuable, and that even his idea of when the development occurred is not 
without value. 

Another early authority, Weber, an older contemporary of von Schroeder, 
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made a collection in the Brahmana literature of items which seem to require that 
a caste system already existed, though not yet in very rigid form.”® This literature 
ends about the time of the Buddha, in the mid-first millennium B.C. The 
Buddhist movement is recognized as one of protest against the claims of the 
Brahmans. It began, in fact, as a skeptic’s attack upon many beliefs the Brah- 
mans propounded. I suggest that before the attack upon Brahman beliefs 
occurred there had been, during the time of the Brahmana literatur, a struggle 
between the Brahmans and their opponents, who were perhaps chiefly Kshatri- 
yas, for power and influence in the society, and that the beginnings of the conver- 
sion of the class system into a caste system took place in the course of that 
struggle. 

More fully stated, the opinion is as follows. The Brahmans began to promote 
the formation of small groups ancestral to the modern jati (castes)in the course of 
the struggle with their opponents in the first half of the first millennium B.C. 
This they did as a means of enlisting support for themselves in their ambitions. 
Their opponents perhaps promoted similar formations in competition with 
them, for Buddhists and others hostile to the Brahmans were not opposed in 
principle to the idea of caste.*’ It may be suggested that, if the Brahmans and 
their opponents were of different ethnic origin, that difference affords a very 
plausible basis for the antagonism between them. I imagine that the small groups 
were not at first fitted in with the four old classes, but rather that the two were 
amalgamated at a later time, the small groups, in fact, then swallowing up the 
four classes. What Weber found in the Brahmanas is compatible both with the 
hardening of the classes into castes and with the rise of anomalous groups not 
identifiable with any class. The Laws of Manu, the classic Brahmanic statement 
on the subject of caste, appeared at some time between the second century B.C. 
and the second century A.D.*8 The Laws assume that the four classes are the 
chief castes, but they allow, somewhat fancifully, for the existence of others.?® 

The date, vague as it is, of the Laws of Manu is significant. The struggle 
between the Brahmans and their opponents was still in progress then, and the 
statement of the Laws was very possibly an episode in the struggle. So consi- 
dered, the Laws tend to some extent to support von Schroeder’s view of the 
time of emergence of caste. Indeed the main change from von Schroeder 
advocated here is simply that the formation of caste began much earlier than 
he believed, and took much longer. But I think it was essentially complete at 
about the time he thought. 

I shall say finally about caste that its formation was the central development 
of one of those great ages of decline and revival like the one we have already 
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encountered in the history of Iran. The Indian development, though vastly 
different from the Iranian one, was a religious development, led by priests, and 
it produced in the end a series of ecclesiastical institutions even if these were very 
unusual, being very small, very numerous and very local. It really began before 
the decline is clearly discernible in Indian civilization, just as the Iranian develop- 
ment began before the decline in Iranian civilization is evident. It must remain a 
moot point whether the success of the Brahmans in building up the caste system 
injured the development of the state in the new Indian society which arose in the 
revival. The evidence about this is very scanty indeed, but, in my judgement, it 
does not suggest that the state was gravely weakened. 


The case of China is far simpler and better known than those of Iran and India. 
It is one of a peculiar importance of its own for reaching an understanding of the 
division of church and state. 

Our earliest knowledge about China which is useful for this purpose is of a 
period about 1000 B.C. at the transition from Shang rule to Chou rule. It is quite 
clear that at that time religion and government were so closely united as to be in 
effect one. Political authority brought with it leadership in religion in almost 
mathematically exact correspondence.®® As a feudal polity — or something 
very much like a feudal polity — arose in the century or two after the Chou 
conquest, religious leadership as well as political authority was feudalized. It 
is positively astonishing how closely the Chou polity, as it developed, resembles 
the polity of medieval Western Europe minus the church and the clergy, with 
the nobility, however, doubling in the character of clergy. This, of course, is to 
put the matter the wrong way round; correctly, we should say that medieval 
Western Europe resembles Chou China, but for the addition of a dichotomous 
church and its clergy. We reach our understanding of the resemblance, however, 
by seeing in the Chou wang Pope and Holy Roman Emperor rolled into one, in 
the chun tzu dignitaries who were at once barons and prelates, in the whole class 
of shih, men who were both knights and clerks. 

In the religion of feudal Chou China there were ancestors to be cared for in 
their needs in the next existence and to care for their descendants yet remaining 
in their earthly existence, and there was an array of more or less animistic deities 
of which soil and sky were the chief. It was Hou T’u, god of the soil, who became 
mostly clearly feudalized, for every magnate had his altar to the Hou T’u of his 
own fief, and the monarch had his altar to Hou T’u for all humanity. From 
about the seventh century B.C. nations began to emerge in China, *4as they did in 
Europe about the fourteenth century A.D. That age in China was also the age of 
the great classical philosophy, which corresponds for Europe with the thought 
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of the schoolmen and of the Reformation, of the Renaissance and of early 
modern philosophy. The Chinese classical philosophy profoundly changed 
religion, but left its relation to the state virtually unaffected. No church arose, 
and only the specialized politicians and philosophers who emerged from the 
shih class look slightly clerical in the European sense. 

Towards the end of the second century B.C., about the middle of the rule of 
the Prior Han Dynasty, Chinese civilization began to undergo one of those de- 
clines, soon overtaken by a revival, which we have met in the history of India and 
Iran. The decline involved a great upsurge in superstition, the revival a regrowth 
of religion and the intrusion of alien religions, most notably of Mahayanian 
Buddhism from India via eastern Iran. There thus arose in China rival cults—not 
that rivalry began with the appearance of alien cults; it first arose between native 
Confucianism and Taoism, as those two formerly severe philosophies became 
transformed into religions. 

As they developed, the new religions came to have certain institutions which 
might be considered as incipient churches. The Confucianists indeed never 
developed a distinct institution, but, as theologians in the service of the state, 
they early sought to impress upon the state their views of doctrinal orthodoxy and 
to guide state policy by divination.*? The Taoists, during and after the Han 
Empire, produced an organization which may have amounted to an actual 
theocracy. At any rate, it had some sort of a polity in Szechuan and Shensi and 
was headed by a personality called the “‘T’ien Shih”, whose title Europeans 
have translated over-freely as “Taoist Pope”. In the fifth century A.D. Taoism 
was influential in Wei, a state in northern China, but no Taoist church ever came 
to be the leading institution. 

From the third to the sixth centuries A.D. there was no unitary empire in 
China. The Han Empire broke into three states, and later there were many states. 
It was in this period that Buddhism built up considerable political influence 
which continued long after the re-establishment of the united empire. Yet the 
Buddhists never organized themselves even as the Confucianists had done. They 
remained monks, living in convents, depending for their influence upon laymen, 
especially upon emperors, who accepted their teachings and governed in the 
light of Buddhist morals. There can be no doubt — though there is still argument — 
about the profound and far-reaching influence of Buddhism upon the Chinese 
mind from top to bottom of the society, but the cult produced no institutions 
other than monasteries. 

Nor did it by any means wholly dominate the official mind in China at any 
time. The T’ang Dynasty, not long after its establishment at the beginning of-the 
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seventh century, reorganized the governing bureaucracy and regularized, 
probably for the first time, the system ¢ . examinations by which the bureaucracy 
was recruited.** While it is unlikely that the examinations at the time were only 
in the Confucianist classics, the bureaucracy as an institution and the idea of 
recruiting it by examination are Confucianist. At its origin the practice may have 
been legalist rather than Con“:cianist, but by T’ang times there was no Legalist 
school of thought, and Confucianism had ingested certain Legalist ideas. There 
can, in fact, be no doubt that the form of the state, as understood by T’ang rulers 
was Confucianist even though T’ang rulers were personally more of Taoist than 
of Buddhist views. It is clear, therefore, that Confucianist views had survived, at 
least in some Chinese states, during the period of division between the third and 
sixth centuries. 

The Confucianist bureaucracy was not a church in T’ang times. In fact, there 
was really no institution then or later which could be so called. Neither was 
Confucianism a state religion then; it was simply one among several religions. In 
the ninth century, when the T’ang government was in full decline, the influence 
of Buddhism in politics was also declining. The Sung Dynasty, which re- 
established the empire in the later tenth century, came under the influence of the 
great Confucianist revival of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The neo-Con- 
fucianism of Sung times became official, but as a religion it was quite peculiar. 
It was an effective and vigorous philosophy, one of the world’s greatest. With 
it was associated a kind of vestigial cult. There were temples in which Confucius 
and his chief followers were revered, yet not, after the revival of the philosophy, 
worshipped. If this was a church, it was the slightest and most discreet such 
institution which ever existed. 


Of the six societies studied here there is no doubt that Western Europe stands at 
one extreme in its organization of a religion. The Western church was peculiar 
in at least three ways, its almost complete independence of the state, its power as 
an institution in dealing with lay states, and its power in the strictly religious 
sense over individuals. As against this both the Graeco-Roman world and 
China had religions which were embodied institutionally only in and through 
the state, and almost the same thing can be said of Islam. 

But those three were all quite different in other ways. In Islam, there could be 
as serious difference about belief as there could be in Christianity, and Islam 
shared Christianity’s exclusiveness toward other religions: Islam and Christia- 
nity each claimed to be the only true religion, and in both of them, therefore, 
there was bound to be argument as to what the truth was. In Islam, such argu- 


33 R. des Rotours, “Les grands fonctionnaires des provinces en Chine sous la dynastie des 
T’ang”’, T’oung Pao, XXV (1927), 219-332; des Rotours, Le traité des examens traduit de la 
nouvelle histoire des T’ang (Paris, 1932}; des Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires et traité de 
l’armée traduits de la nouvelle histoire des T’ang, 2 vols. (Leyden, 1947-48.) 
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ments, if they became serious, produced schisms, schisms which, for lack of 
separate ecclesiastical institutions, split the state and sometimes led to political 
secessions. Nothing of this kind could happen in Greece and Rome, or in 
China. In Greece and Rome, religion was not exclusive; it readily admitted 
novelties, so that schisms could not happen. Moreover, one of the chief 
aims of Greek and Roman religion was promotion of the welfare of the state, 
so that conflict of religion with the state was unthinkable. In China, there 
were in most periods strict ideas of orthodoxy, and there were times when dif- 
ferences about them promoted conflict within the state. But such differences 
never endangered the unity of the state because the majority of people were in 
profound agreement on the necessity of performing rites, and the performance of 
rites was the state’s business. 

Nor in Greece, Rome, China, or Islam was the private individual likely to be 
coerced by religious authority as he was in Western Europe. But he was likely 
to be in India. At least, this is true in the India whose history we know to some 
extent, that is India from about the mid-first millennium B.C. ; things may have 
been different earlier. In the caste system, conformity was customarily enfor- 
ced, but it was a social-religious conformity, not doctrinal orthodoxy as in 
Islam and Christianity; nor was it rites of a political as well as a cosmological- 
religious character, as in China. Moreover, the conformity enforced in India 
was different for every caste; it is one of the remarkable achievements of the 
Brahmans that they would recognize as true for any people whatever beliefs 
the tradition of that people sanctioned. 

There was another way in which India approached the West more closely: 
earth-shaking struggles between religion and the state could occur there even 
though India entirely lacked anything resembling the state-like church Western 
Europe had. 

But a state-like church existed in Iran. It originated much as the Western 
Christian Church did, namely by filling the gap over an age of transition when the 
state went for centuries into eclipse. The Magian church even conducted the 
law-courts, not merely within a limited ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but with 
total jurisdiction, so that its functions actually were broader than those of the 
Western Christian Church. It was powerful over individuals too, and it was a 
jealous, exclusive church, seeking as far as it could to suppress rival religions, 
Manichaeism and various Christianities. On the other hand, the Magian 
Church did not have anything like the independence of the Western Church: 
the state in Iran was unitary, more or less, and it and the church were cotermi- 
nous. Also, they became so closely united that they tended to form a single 
institution, in which it was sometimes a question whether churchmen or laymen 
controlled both parts. It was probably this approach to unity which made the 
struggle between the two parts so disastrous when it reached a climax: the 
Mazdakite movement ruined both church and state, which cannot be said of 
the Reformation in Europe. 
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If we now limit ourselves to a comparison of institutions as such, Western 
Europe, Iran, Islam and China show a diminishing development of independent 
ecclesiastical institutions. In all four the conduct of religion was carried on 
institutionally, but in the two last the institutions were in the main the institutions 
of the state itself. In Islam there were only occasional deviations, which were 
usually political deviations also. In China there were no deviations earlier than 
Han times, and those which arose then and thereafter belonged to Buddhism 
and Taoism only. In Western Europe the institutions of religion were entirely 
separate from those of the state. They were independent of the state before the 
Reformation, but after it, in Protestant countries more particularly, they tended 
to subserve the state. Iran may be described as showing a compromise: church 
and state were indissolubly connected, but one large element of justice was 
included in the former, and frequently the church dominated the state. 

We can see the significance of the series of four rather better if we enlarge it 
by bringing in a few of the better known societies not considered in these papers. 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, in that order, fit in fairly well between Iran and Islam. 
Egypt developed priestly corporations, which were multiple and perhaps loosely 
related from place to place. They were more confined to conducting religious 
affairs than the Iranian clergy were, but they certainly had their fingers in high 
policy, as is evident when a struggle developed between them and the pharaoh 
Akhnaton in the fourteenth century B.C. We know less about the Mesopotamian 
priests, but it is clear that the city temples were always powerful organizations 
and very rich ones. Both Egypt and Mesopotamia, then, had separate and dis- 
tinct clergy as Western Europe and Iran had and as Islam and China had not. 

The enlarged series of six serves to show stages of bifurcation between lay and 
ecclesiastical institutions. It establishes that bifurcation as a sort of natural 
process in the growth of societies. But, very evidently, the chronological place 
of a particular society in the historical succession has nothing to do with the 
process; it certainly is not one which goes forward steadily with time so that 
bifurcation may be expected to have gone further in all societies at a later date 
than at an earlier date. Instead, it would seem to have to do with particular 
conditions at the rise or the revival of a society. 

Clearly too, the process of bifurcation of institutions is not the only process 
which goes on in the relations between religion and government. The case of 
India, in which religion branched off from government, but without emergence 
of a second pyramid of institutions, suggests that the separation of religion from 
government is something more profound than the bifurcation of the institutions 

_— a suggestion which, in fact, contains no surprise! If the separation of religion 
from government was a cause of the bifurcation of institutions, as appears 
obvious, why in China did bifurcation not appear until Han times? What, then, 
were the other causes involved in the bifurcation? These questions cannot be 
answered within the scope of this paper. The Graeco-Roman case gives a more 
subtle exception to the rule, for, after the early centuries of the society’s career 
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were over, religion became nothing but the emptiest of forms and many of its 
earlier acts were entirely forgotten. But this takes us quite out of the depth 
of the present inquiry, for it has to do with religion itself, and not merely with 
the institutions through which the outward forms of religion are administered. 

Lastly, it is worth noticing another aspect of the comparison of the eight 
cases brought into this study. The six in series are all of religion administered 
through great institutions (whether through the state’s own institutions or 
through detached churches); this is the prevailing type, but there are a small 
number of quite different types. Comparative developments in terms like this 
are common in history: it seems to be natural for large-scale civilized societies 
to show, in the majority, a general, quite loose and variable, but nevertheless 
unmistakable, adherence to certain forms, and for there to be a minority which 
is aberrant. While this is by no means always so,* I should judge that it is so a 
good deal more often than not. I think this is a very important indication of the 
structure of cause in the historic development of civilized societies. When the 
comparative study of history has been carried beyond the elementary stage in 
which it is at present, we may be able to see into the causes of things rather well 
in the light of comparisons of this sort. 


RUSHTON COULBORN 


Atlanta, Georgia 


*¢ In Feudalism in History (ed. R. Coulborn, Princeton, 1956), we found rather a different 


sort of comparison: out of a dozen or so important cases studied, we found two which were 
undoubtedly and largely feudal; two more which probably were, but could not be finally 
substantiated for lack of evidences had not deflected the course of history in the societies in 
question; three cases of another regular development alternative to feudalism (and we were 
able to see to a fair extent the causes which determined which alternative was followed); and 
three aberrant cases. Probably the first six of these were analogous to the six cases of admini- 
stration of religion through great pyramidal institutions in the present study. (Occurrence of 
the same number in the two instances is a coincidence). The aberrant cases are present also. 


But the three cases of a consistent, repetitive alternative to feudalism have no counterpart in 
the present study. 








INTERNAL CONTRADICTIONS 


IN BUREAUCRATIC POLITIES 


TO THE BELOVED MEMORY OF RICHARD KOEBNER 


Centralized bureaucratic polities can be defined as those political systems with 
the following major characteristics: first, the political sphere is relatively 
autonomous and distinct from other social institutions and second, there exist 
special permanent administrative organizations. We shall base our analysis on a 
number of pre-modern historical examples: the ancient Egyptian Empires, the 
Sassanid Empire of Persia, the Chinese Empires irom the period of Han onwards, 
the Roman and Byzantine Empires, certain European countries (especially 
France) in the age of Absolutism, and the Spanish American Empire. Our 
purpose is to bring out the common characteristics of the political process in 
these historical societies, especially as it effects their continuity and stability. 
In the following pages we shall present some preliminary hypotheses and analy- 
ses about the political process in these polities. These hypotheses and analyses 
are derived from a larger and more detailed study which is in progress. 

For reasons of space we shall not be able to present here a full analysis or case 
study of any single society, and most of the materials which will be presented 
here will be mainly illustrations. Neither shall we be able to deal in the first parts 
of this paper with the differences between these different historical societies — 
differences in the levels of economic development, in the goals of the rulers, and 
in the composition of the main social groups. Only in the last part of the paper 
will it be possible to deal with some aspects of these differences. 

In such polities there exist at least two major elites which wield the actual 
power.” These are the bureaucracy itsef, on the one hand, and the “head of state”’ 
(whether this be a king ruling by hereditary right, an oligarchic collegiate authori- 
ty or a modern elected ruler), together with the upper political group connected 
with him, on the other. Other groups, however, may participate in political 
struggle: the aristocracy, the cultural (religious) groups, various urban groups 
and, in some cases, the peasants. One of the purposes of this paper is to show 
how the major policies of the elites affect these various groups. 


1 For relevant discussion of bureaucratic polities see: G. Mosca, The Ruling Class (New 
York; McGraw-Hill, 1939), pp. 70-103; Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and 
Democracy (Boston, Ginn, 1950), chs. 2, 3. 

2 SS. N. Eisenstadt, “Political Struggle in Bureaucratic Societies’, World Politics, 1X (1956), 
pp. 15-36. 
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It seems that the two elites tend to pursue one major aim in common. It is 
essential for them to control adequate resources in money and manpower for the 
implementation of policy. Moreover, they must have continuous control of such 
resources. Yet the private domains of kings or emperors alone are never suf- 
ficient. Consequently, along with seeking to enlarge state-property, the elites 
have a second aim: they are eager to develop and control what may be called 
“free-floating” resources. By this term we mean mobile resources in the form of 
money, manpower or free political support which are not tied to any ascriptive 
groups but can be freely accumulated and exchanged. 

In order to assure the continuous existence of such free-floating resources, the 
political elites have to prevent them from being monopolized by any other group 
or stratum. While the ruling group may, from time to time, utilize power and 
resources which are embedded in the structure of other groups, it cannot afford 
to be continuously dependent on these. In other words, both the political elite 
and the bureaucracy tend to regulate or level out all other centers of power in the 
society so as to minimize the possibility of their becoming autonomous and able 
to compete with the rulers themselves. For this reason, ruling elites tend also 
to create for themselves strategic positions through which they may be able to 
control free-floating resources. 

Max Weber has already shown that every bureaucratic administration 
characteristically tries to “level out” various social differences.* It is important, 
however, to see that this tendency is not limited to the bureaucratic administra- 
tion, but applies also, and perhaps mainly, to the political elite of bureaucratic 
polities. 

The two aims described above may seem, at first glance, to complement one 
another. But in reality there may arise basic contradictions between them. In 
order to understand the conditions under which this may occur we must show 
how the two are implemented in concrete policies in various spheres of life, 
namely in the economic sphere, in the sphere of stratification, in the legal, cul- 
tural and political spheres. 


II 


1. The two basic aims of the ruling elite, the concentration of resources in its 
own hands, and the increase and regulation of free-floating resources, give rise 
to a variety of economic policies. The best example of policies which were 
developed for the implementation of the first aim can be found in the various 
types of monopolies which existed in many of the countries studied. These may 
be either outright state ownership of mines, workshops, merchant navy, or 
monopoly over the distribution of some essential materials such as salt or iron.* 


3 Max Weber, From Max Weber — Essays in Sociology, eds. H. H. Gerth and C. W. Mills 
(Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 224-8. 
4 On monopolies in China: E. M. Gale, Discourses on Salt and Iron (Leyden, E. J. Brill, 
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Next come attempts to control manpower. The State can do this in three main 
ways. The first is closely connected with the monopolies, through mobilization 
of free or slave-manpower for mines, galleys and workshops. The seconc. is 
through the binding of so-called free peasantry to State-owned land and limiting 
their freedom of movement. In Byzantium, especially in the later period, there 
was a whole class of peasants, encouraged by the State, the so-called pareques, 
who, although legally free, were actually bound to State-lands.> In the late 
Roman Empire the evolution of the colonate and of compulsory service in 
various offices, and the hereditary transmission of these offices, assured the State 
of revenues and manpower. The third way is to be found in the attempts of the 
State to assure for itself enough military manpower through the establishment of 
special colonies and settlements of peasant-soldiers. This occurred especially in 
those societies in which the problems of frontier-defence were of paramount 
importance. In Byzantium, the famous systems of themes, established presuma- 
bly by the Emperor Heraclius, had as one of its aims the provision of adequate 
manpower for frontier-garrisons, and this was achieved by the establishment of 
military colonies of free peasants, out of which the soldiers were compulsorily 
recruited.6 A similar policy was adopted in the Sassanid Empire by Khusro of 
“Immortal Soul”’,’ and the militia of the Tang in China was organized on similar 
lines.® 

But for the development and regulation of the “free-floating” kinds of resour- 
ces, more complex means have to be employed, such as fiscal and monetary po- 
licies. While taxation contributes to the relatively simple aim of accumulating 
as many resources as possible, it can also serve in several ways as an instrument 
of long-range social and economic policy and regulation. First, it can be a very 
important, although not always successful, instrument for regulating the ratio 
between land and population. The famous tax-reforms of Heraclius in By- 


1931); E. M. Gale, “Public Administration of Salt in China’, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, V (1930), pp. 150-152; C. M. Wilbur, “Industrial 
Slavery in China”, Journal of Economic History, Il (1943), pp. 56-69. In Egypt: H. Kees, 
*‘Aegypten”, Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients (Muenchen, C. H. Beck, 1933), pp. 126-137; 
F. M. Heichelheim, “‘Roemische Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte”, Historia Mundi, IV, 
(Bern, Francke, 1956), pp. 341, 457 ff. ; 

5 G. Ostrogorsky, ““Quelques problémes d’histoire de la paysannerie Byzantine’, Corpus 
Bruxelleuse Historiae Byzantinae (Bruxelles, Editions de Byzantion, 1956), chs. 1, 3. 

& G. Ostrogorsky, ‘‘Die lindliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im 10. Jahr- 
hundert”, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XX (1927), pp. 1-108; 
idem, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 83-98, 239-251. 

7 A.E. Christensen, L’Jran sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen, Levin and Munksgaard, 1936), 
pp. 359-365. The parallelism between the Sassanid and Byzantine military colonies has been 
analyzed by E. Stein, ‘Ein Kapitel vom Persischen und vom Byzantinischen Staate’’, Byzan- 
tinische-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher, 1 (1920), pp. 50-67. 

8 E. Balazs, “Beitraége zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der T’ang-Zeit”, Mitteilungen des Seminars 
fiir Orientalische Sprachen, ed. Eugen Mittwoch (Berlin, de Gruyter, 1931), pp. 1-92; Robert 
des Rotours, Traité des Fonctionnaires et Traité de L’ Armée (Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1947-48), 
Introduction; E. Pulleyblank, The Background of the Rebellion of An-Lu Shan (Oxford 
University Press, 1955), chs. 3, 5. 
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zantium had, as we have seen, aimed at drawing manpower to the frontier 
regions.® Similar tendencies can be seen in the land-tax regulation in Tang 
China.!° Secondly, taxation policy served as a “levelling” instrument. One 
recurrent example of this may be seen in efforts to promote a free peasantry, so 
as to limit the expansion of landed aristocracy. The most famous case is perhaps 
the policy of the Byzantine Emperors from Heraclius to at least Constantine VII, 
which limited very severely the rights of great landowners to buy land from free 
smallholders.!! Similar tendencies can be found elsewhere: in China, there was 
continuous regulation of the maximum amount of land which any one individual 
could possess ;!? in Rome, unsuccessful attempts were made to protect the small 
peasants from the encroachment of the /atifundiae ; even in the Spanish-American 
Empire there were efforts to limit the power of the big encomienderos and to 
assure some rights to the Indian communities.!* 

Taxation policy was frequently a part of regulative economic policy in regard 
to urban groups, especially merchants and hand-workers. As is well known, the 
regulation was very extensive. It served not only to accumulate resources for 
the treasury, but also to assure the provision of necessities to urban markets, 
and generally to maintain State control in economic matters. 

Thirdly, there was the aim of controlling, as far as possible, the entire invest- 
ment-potential of the financially active groups, so as to prevent them from 
becoming too independent.’ Moreover, in many cases, trade was a very im- 
portant instrument of foreign policy and relations and its regulation was seen as 
necessary for the maintenance of political strength and freedom of manoeuver- 
ability.15 Manipulations of currency and systems of forced or semi-forced loans 
also frequently helped to achieve the fiscal and regulatory aims of the State. 

Finally, in most of the societies studied the government undertook some 
responsibility for city food supplies, regulating prices for the benefit of the 


® G. Ostrogorsky (cf. n. 6). 

10. Balazs, op. cit.; W. Franke, “‘Zur Grundsteuer in China wahrend der Ming-Dynastie”’, 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 56 (1953), pp. 93-103. 

11 G. Ostrogorsky, “Das Steuersystem in Byzantinischen Altertum und Mittelalter’’, 
Byzantion, VI (1931), pp. 229-249; E. Bach, “Les lois agraires byzantines du XIe siécle”’, 
Classica et Medievalia, V (1942), pp. 71-90. 

12 E, Balazs, “‘Le régime de la propriété en Chine du [Ve au XIVe siécle, état de la question’’, 
Cahiers d’histoire mondiale, I (1954), pp. 669-679; H. Maspero, “Les régimes frontiers en 
Chine, des origines aux temps modernes’’, Mélanges posthumes sur les religions et l’histoire de 
la Chine, Etudes Historiques, III (Paris, Musée Guimet, 1950), pp. 141-192. 

18 C,H. Haring, The Spanish Empire in America (New York, Oxford University Press, 1947), 
chs. 7, 12; J. M. Ots Capdequi, El Estado Espanol en las Indias (Mexico, Fondo de Cultura 
Economica, 1946), pp. 9-25, chs. 3, 4; idem, “‘Institutiones economicas de la America espanola 
durante el periode colonial”, Anuario de historia del derecho espanol, I (1932); idem, “‘Algunas 
consideraciones en torno a la politica economica y fiscal del estado espanol en las Indias”, 
Revista de las Indias, series 2, II (1939), pp. 172-181; S. Zavala, New Viewpoints on the Spanish 
Colonization of America (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943), chs. 7, 8. 
14 See B. Hozelitz, Economic Stagnation in Agrarian Empires, prepared for Conference on 
Chinese Economy, Harvard University, Center of Far Eastern Studies, 1956 (mimeographed). 
16 F, Luetge, “Das 14. und 15. Jahrhundert in der Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte”’, 
Jahrbiicher fuer Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 162 (1950), pp. 161-213. 
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consumer. This was a device constantly used by the Roman and Byzantine 
Emperors.'® In the ancient Egyptian Empires a system of granaries provided 
the general population with grain and food in periods of drought.!” A system of 
granaries existed in China, the products accumulating in them being used to 
balance excessive price fluctuations.!* In the Spanish-Indian Empire, the govern- 
ment always undertook similar responsibilities.'° 

Several tendencies can be discerned in these supply policies. Together with 
the ideological emphasis on the ruler as the “provider” of the society, they aim 
at the maintenance by the State of a certain equilibrium between levels of con- 
sumption and of production. 

2. The main policies of the ruling elites in the field of stratification, referring 
to the distribution of honour and prestige within the society, may be summarized 
briefly as follows. First, there were repeated attempts to make the king or 
emperor the main dispenser of social prestige. Second, there were attempts to 
limit the power position of any high status groups and especially of the aristocra- 
cy, and third, to make the middle and lower strata dependent on the central 
authorities, freeing them from their dependence on the aristocratic elements. 

Illustrations of the first point may be seen in the ways in which titles and 
honours were distributed in the Roman, Byzantine and Chinese Empires.?° In 
all of these there was a double system of titles, one designating the general fact 
of belonging to a certain class (the senatorial and equestrian orders in Rome, 
similar designations of c/arissimi etc. in Byzantium, mandarins of different ranks 
in China), the second designating office ,such as headship of a certain department, 
army unit or governorship of a province. In Byzantium, the Emperors were 
opposed to hereditary linking of the two types of title. In China, probably from 
the period of the Han dynasty but certainly from the late Tang period, titles 
became more and more limited to members of the Imperial family, and carried 


16 6G. I. Bratianu, Etudes Byzantines d’histoire économique (Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1938), II, 
chs. 1,3; A. E. R. Boak, *“The Book of the Prefect”, Journal of Economic and Business History, 
I (1928-29), pp. 597-619. 

17H. Kees, op. cit. (cf. n. 4), pp. 36 ff., 102 ff. 

18 EE. M. Gale, Discourses on Salt and Iron (cf. n. 4); R. C. Blue, “The Argumentation of the 
Shih-huo-Chin”, Journal of Asian Studies, 11 (1948), pp. 90 ff.; E. Balazs, ““Beitrage”’ (cf. n. 8); 
E. Balazs, Le traité économique du “‘Souei-Chou’’ (Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1953), esp. pp. 123-127. 
19 Ch. L. Guthrie, “Colonial Economy, Trade, Industry and Labour in the 17th Century”, 
Revista de Historia de Americas, VII (1944), pp. 103-133; R. L. Lee, “Grain Legislation in 
Colonial Mexico”, Hispanic American Historical Review, XXVIII (1947), pp. 60-64. 

20 On Byzantium see: Ch. Diehl, R. Guilland et al, L’Europe Orientale de 1081 a 1453 
(Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1945), and the discussion of L. Bréhier in Journal des 
Savants (1945), esp. pp. 123 ff; Ch. Diehl, ‘“‘The Government and Administration .of the 
Byzantine Empire”, Cambridge Medieval History; 1V (1923); L. Bréhier, ‘“‘Les Institutions de 
l’Empire Byzantin”, Le Monde Byzantin (Paris, A. Michel, 1949), esp. ch. 1. On China see: 
R. des Rotours, “Traité des Examens”, Traduits de la Nouvelle histoire des T’ang (Paris, 
E. Leroux, 1932), Introduction; R. des Rotours, Traité des Fonctionnaires et Traité de L’ Armée 
(Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1947); E. A. Kracke, Jr., Civil Service in Sung China (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1953), esp. chs. 3, 4; B. Stein, “Introduction a histoire et aux institutions 
byzantins”, Traditio, VII (1949-51), esp. pp. 113-138. 
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less and less real political power. An opposite device was to inflate the number of 
titles by continuous new creations. This policy was evident in absolutist Spain 
and France.”4 

Interesting examples of policies directed to limiting the power of status groups 
are found in Sassanid Persia. Here the kings formed the high officers of state 
into a new class of grandees whose status checked the power of the old noble 
families to monopolize office. Relying on this new class and on the army, the 
Sassanid monarchy was able to reorganize the State and endow it with a strength 
that was unknown under the Arascids.”” 

Further examples are found in the Spanish-American Empire, where the 
Crown strictly limited the autonomy of the military entrepreneurs who had 
conquered in its name. It sought to convert them into town dwellers dependent 
on carefully graded royal hand-outs. They were to have no roots in local com- 
munities, but to depend directly on a group of officials operating from the center. 
The main form selected for this purpose was the encomienda, in which the re- 
cipient became entitled to a specified amount of Indian tribute and services, but 
was not permitted to organize his own labour force nor to settle in Indian towns. 
Both control of Indian labour and the allocation of tribute payments were to 
remain in the hands of royal bureaucrats.”* 

Policies supporting non-noble strata and status-groups could also be illus- 
trated at length. In Imperial Rome, for example, the Equestrian order was 
continually favored as against the Senatorial order.** In the Spanish-American 
Empire there were constant efforts to “‘urbanize” the settler, to foster semi- 
municipal institutions such as the cabildo, (the municipal corporation), and to 


create some beginnings of municipal autonomy.”* Moreover the Indian popula- 
21 ~P, Sagnac, La formation de la société francaise moderne (Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1945), I, pp. 50-147; F. L. Ford, Robe and Sword: The Regrouping of the French 
Aristocracy after Louis XIV (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953), esp. p. 2, ch. 5; 
M. Beloff, The Age of Absolutism (London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 1954). 

22 See: A. E. Christensen, “Sassanid Persia’, Cambridge Ancient History, XIl (Cambridge, 
1939), pp. 114-18; A. E. Christensen, L’Jran sous les Sassanids (Copenhagen, Levin and 
Munksgaard, 1936), pp. 136-54; R. Ghirshman, Jran (London, Rankin, Pelican Books, 1954), 
p. 309; M. Mole, “L’orthodoxie zoroastrienne”, Annuaire de I’ Institut de philologie et d’ histoire 
orientales, XII (1953), esp. p. 320 where the problem of formalization is touched upon. 

23 +L. B. Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain (Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1950), pp. 123-144; C. H. Haring, The Spanish Empire in America, chs. 7, 8; M. Gongora, 
El Estado en el Derecho Indiano (Santiago, Universidad de Chile, 1951); S. Zavala, La Enco- 
mienda Indiana (Madrid, Imprenta Helenica, 1953); R. Konetzkie, ““Die Entstehung des Adels 
in Hispano-America wahrund der Kolonialzeit”, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, XXXIX (1952), pp. 215-250; Eric R. Wolf, “Aspects of Group Relations in a 
Complex Society”, American Anthropoligist, XL (1956), pp. 1065-1079. 

24 On the general trends see: A. Alfoeldi, ‘“‘R6mische Kaiserzeit”, Historia Mundi, IV (1956), 
esp. pp. 216-219, 223-229; on the policies of particular emperors: A. Momigliano, Claudius — 
The Emperor and his Achievement (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1934), esp. ch. 3; on the 
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tion was formed into compact communities with internal self-rule, subject to the 
supervision of royal officials. This policy led to the development of new com- 
munities and of a whole new class of Indian leaders useful to the Crown.6 

Perhaps the most interesting examples of this type of policy appear in the 
various attempts that were made to foster an independent, free small-holder class 
and to limit the landowners’ encroachments on the holdings of this peasantry. 
As we have seen, such plans had an economic and fiscal aspect. But they‘aimed 
also to create or strengthen a social stratum which would be dependent on and 
loyal to the State, whose indentification with the Emperor would be stronger than 
its loyalty to any lord. These free peasants often formed the backbone of the 
army or militia.?’ 

3. The basic aims of the ruling elites appear also in their policies in the legal 
field.Despite great differences between societies some common features can still 
be discerned. The best-known type of policy was that of codification of law which 
received a great impetus in bureaucratic polities. To the familiar examples in 
Byzantium, one may add the codes of the various dynasties in China, the attempts 
at formalization and codification in Sassanid Persia, and the recoplacion de leyes 
in the Spanish-American Empire.”* In the Byzantine Empire the work of codifi- 
cation was strongiy oriented towards a more complete control both of judicial 
procedure and of the legal profession, as for example in Justinian’s famous 
interdict on new commentaries to his code.?® A second type of policy is represen- 
ted by the legal aspect of controls over the status system. Outstanding examples 
are seen in the transmission of powers of criminal prosecution to the ruling elite 
and bureaucracy, as this occurred in Rome and Byzantium,*° in Sassanid Persia,*! 
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and in medieval England.** Controls over the legal profession fall within this 
context. 

An important correlative of the above policy was the tendency to reduce the 
sphere of what in our terms can be called civil procedure and to enlarge that of 
criminal jurisdiction. In imperial Rome the sphere of activities of criminal 
prosecuting officers appointed by the Princeps was continuously being enlarged 
at the expense of litigation by private individuals of by elective officers. This 
was connected with the development of new concepts of State intervention in 
the legal fields.** The most complete subjugation of civil-legal affairs to criminal 
law can be found in Chinese law from the Han period onwards. As is weil 
known, the extent of purely “private” or civil law and legislation has veen 
minimal in the Chinese legal system, while most of the legal enactments were 
directed at the maintenance of a certain state of obedience of the population 
to the Emperor and of compliance with the existing social order. Most of 
the so-called civil affairs were usually settled through arbitration which did not 
reach the courts; these served as instruments of direct political and social control 
rather than of mediation and arbitration between varying interests.*4 

4. In all these societies the ruling elite endeavored to maintain direct channels 
of communication with the more active, or at least potentially active, groups of 
the society, and to control those centers of learning and cultural creativity in 
which such cultural and religious symbols and values were created and could be 
transmitted to the various strata and groups of the society. 

In this field, as in many others, while many concrete activities undertaken by 
the ruling groups were often motivated by immediate technical needs, such as the 
need to train expert personnel and the like, there was usually also some basic 
social and educational aim behind them. The main objects of the ruling elites 
in this sphere were similar to their aims in other spheres. They did not want any 
given group to have a complete monopoly of such institutions and of the channels 
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of communication and transmission of basic value orientations to the various 
groups of the population. In this sphere the elite was much more interested in 
contro'ling and, if possible, monopolising the various channels of communica- 
tion and cultural creativity than in allowing too many free-floating intellectual 
interests and cultural activities to exist. Such free-floating activity was very often 
seen by them as endangering the bases of loyalty of various groups of the popula- 
tion. The elite was much more interested in propagating loyalty to and identi- 
fication with common symbols of which they were the representatives.*® 

The attitude of the Roman Emperors to the various “philosophical” and literary 
groups, and to the Christian sects in the first three centuries, or of the Chinese 
Emperors to those religious groups with which they did not identify themselves 
(such as Taoist and Buddhist groups or, in other periods, the Confucian school) 
is very characteristic of this tendency. The same attitude can be seen in the 
persecution by some later Chinese Emperors of various independent academies 
of Confucian learning, and in book-censorship.** In Byzantium the vicissitudes 
of great centers of learning, like the university and its teachers, were very much 
bound up with the changing attitudes of the Emperors, changes on the throne, 
and changes of imperial policies.*” 

5. All these aims of the ruling elite in bureaucratic polities were necessarily 
reflected in the political field itself. Here also the ruling elite aimed to diminish 
the political power of any group which might compete with it, and to regulate 
their political positions and power. We should note here the constant effort of 
the Kings to have a body of personal officials and advisors, independent of the 
usual bureaucratic machinery and cliques, and obversely, the efforts of the 
bureaucracy to penetrate these circles and to influence them. The wide use made 
of eunuchs in many of these monarchies — and the ambivalent position of these 
eunuchs in the political struggles — is very indicative of this tendency.*® So also 
are the frequent changes in the positions of different officials, and the continuous 
creation of new positions and titles.*° This tendency could obviously give rise 
*%6 A good description of the communications and propaganda machines in the Empire of 
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to a divergence of interests between the political elite and the bureaucracy. 
Members of the latter sought continuously to make their titles more or less 
hereditary, and to develop a strong group cohesion. An important example is 
seen in the noblesse de robe created in France as a counterweight to the no- 
blesse d’ Epée. 


Ill 


If we now look at all these societies in a broad perspective, it can be easily seen 
that although the aims of the ruling elites always left their imprint on the institu- 
tional structure of their society and shaped its destiny for a long time, in only very 
few cases were their basic aims successfully and continuously implemented. 

In Byzantium, the civil and military aristocracies from the 11th century onward 
overcame the centralized monarchy and gradually undermined the independent 
peasantry.4° In China the great landowners evicted, or at least limited, the land 
available to the free peasantry under each successive dynasty. From the Tang 
period onwards these expropriations were an important contributory cause of 
the so-called dynastic cycles in Chinese history.“! In absolutist France, Spain 
and Germany, the noblesse de robe and its equivalents gradually succeeded in 
making their offices more or less hereditary. this closed important channels of 
social and political mobility, and ended the King’s control of these channels.*? 
Similar examples can be drawn from more ancient Empires. Disintegration of 
the ancient Egyptian Empire has been attributed to the various provincial 
monarchs’ and dynasts’ attempts at gaining independence.*® The Sassanid 
Empire, too, disintegrated into a number of petty states created by generals 
and provincial governors which then easily gave way before the Arab onslaught.“ 
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In the Spanish American Empire the Crown failed in its attempts to change 
the Spanish conquerors into passive dependents on royal favours. Suppoited by 
large retinues of clients (deudos, allegados), the colonists increasingly wrested 
control of crucial economic and political positions from the hands of the royal 
bureaucracy. Most significantly, they developed their own labour force, in 
contravention of royal command and independently of the Indian communi- 
ties.*° By the end of the 18th century, the colonist enterprises had achieved 
substantial independence of the Crown in most economic, political, legal and 
even military matters. Power thus passed from the hands of the Crown into the 
hands of local rulers who interposed themselves effectively between nation 
and community. 

But it was not only against the more conservative and aristocratic forces that 
the policy of the ruling elites was unsuccessful. They frequently lost control even 
of those groups and strata which they had helped or created. The New Egyptian 
Empire could not successfully contain the military and priestly groups which 
had been among its mainstays.** The Zoroastrian clergy often proved to be 
much stronger than the Sassanid rulers.*” In the Chinese Empire the various 
Confucian groups, academies and centers of learning and the ideology they 
promoted proved, in the long run, to be stronger than those Emperors who tried 
to supersede them.** The role of the bourgeoisie and the new secular intelligentsia 
in the downfall of the European absolutist regimes are well known. 

Such examples could be multiplied. They all pose a basic problem for analysis. 
For some reason, the ruling elites were not able to develop their policies fully. 
While implementing these in one sphere of life, they were unwittingly contradic- 
ting themin other spheres. In many cases they became more and more dependent 
on forces which were opposed to them and were driven to weaken some of the 
forces with which they were allied. In the second place, the very implementation 
of their policies often promoted the rise of groups and strata which tended to 
oppose at least some of the premises on which the policies were based. These 
developments were never accidental. They were immanent in the nature of the 
historical bureaucratic polities and derived from their basic structural charac- 
teristics. 

We shall analyse these contradictions as they were articulated in two main 


spheres — that of legitimation and stratification, and in that of economic organi- 
zation. 
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We have seen how often the ruling elite attempted to limit the power of aristo- 
cracies and to create new status groups, yet the new strata usually turn out to 
resemble the older aristocracies because the basic legitimation given them was 
merely a variation on traditional-charismatic themes. The creation of an 
entirely new type of legitimation was beyond the ruling elites’ horizon and 
perspective and often against their basic political interest. It would necessarily 
have meant a broadening of the sphere of political participation and a growing 
influence of various strata on the executive aspects of the political machinery. 
The ruling elite was therefore usually unable to go beyond those symbols of 
stratification and legitimation which were represented by the very strata whose 
influence it wanted to limit. 

Thus the French Kings looked on themselves as the first gentlemen of their 
realm and identified themselves socially with the aristocracy. The Roman 
Emperors - till at least the late Empire — almost always enhanced the social 
prestige of the senatorial order, while at the same time diminishing the political 
power of the Senate. The attitude of reverence towards this order — as well 
as the enlargement of the power of the equestrian order as against freed men, 
private clients, etc. was sometimes even more intensive on the part of those 
Emperors who, like Vespasian, did not themselves stem from aristocratic 
families. Moreover, from the beginning of the Principate the Principes strength- 
ened the religous-divine elements in their legitimation, thus weakening the old 
republican legitimation and at the same time enhancing some of the aristocratic 
tendencies in the society.4® While in most cases these Emperors tried to infuse 
new blood into the senatorial and equestrian orders and into the military and 
civil services, and to widen the channels of mobility so as to take in many people 
from lower strata and from the provinces, — they did not destroy the formal 
characteristics of the orders, their main symbols of status and their social, or at 
least official, prestige. 

This situation had many repercussions which are important for our discussion. 
First, the possibility of direct appeal from the ruling elite to the lower strata of 
the population and of their mutual identification was obviously limited. Some 
other consequences of these policies were, however, even more important. 
Because aristocratic symbols and values were upheld as important and valuable, 
many of the new strata or groups tended to aspire to them, and to become 
aristocratic. The most obvious cases are those of the noblesse de robe in France, 
and of the colonial Spanish officialdom in the Indies. China has perhaps been 
the only bureaucratic Empire in which this process was weak. Again, in almost 
all the societies studied another consequence is apparent, namely, the over- 
valuation of landed property as a symbol of status. Interest in other types of 
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economic activity which might have been more conducive to economic growth 
was weakened. This is especially significant in view of the fact that money- 
economy has necessarily served as a basic mainstay of the bureaucratic polities. 
Yet the over-valuation of landed property necessarily led, perhaps, to a narrow- 
ing of channels of mobility — after an initial period of growth and expansion. 
This in turn spread dissatisfaction and caused various groups to disassociate 
themselves from the regime. 

There is, however, another side to this process. However tradition-bound the 
ruling elites may have been, their very policies required the creation and propa- 
gation of new values or at least an emphasis on new, relatively non-traditional 
aspects of the value system. Parts of many religious groups and other intel- 
lectual elites such as legal groups and professions were most affected by this, 
since they were more or less directly involved on behalf of the ruling elite in the 
deliberate propagation of values. The broader middle strata of the society were 
also affected. While in many cases all these groups were so weak as to succumb 
under the influence of the more conservative elements and policies of the elite, 
they often developed into relatively independent centers of power, whose 
opposition to the regime was stimulated, rather than damped, by conservative 
policies. 

Similar contradictions may be discerned in the sphere of the economy. For 
instance, there could often develop contradictions between the two main aims 
of the policy of taxation, that is, the mobilization of resources for any given policy 
and the regulation or levelling of independent centers of power so as to assure 
the constant flow of free resources. The great landowners and merchants 
often acted so as to provide the government with short term allocations at the 
expence of developing long-term basic policies. 

The same difficulty arose in regard to manning the administration. Often there 
was a shortage of trained personnel. Also, owing to inadequate communication, 
it was difficult to supervise such personnel effectively. It then became necessary 
to “farm out” various functions either to local gentry and landowners or to 
local officials who gradually tended to become aristocratic. In Ancient Egypt 
such processes gave rise to the disintegration of the Ancient Kingdom and the 
first semi-feudal “intermediate” period. In the later Byzantine Empire, it 
became gradually impossible to recruit either financial resources or military 
manpower except through the landed magnates. These had succeeded in sub- 
jugating the free peasants by giving them protection against state tax-collectors 
and had thus concentrated local resources in their own hands.® In the later 
Roman Empire, ever larger manpower resources escaped the control of the 

‘Emperor and the various restrictions on personal mobility, attempts to tie 
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the people to the land, intended to counteract this process, helped only, in 
the long run, to aggravate it. 

A crucial illustration of the way in which social groups which were created by 
the ruling elite became opposed to it is the development of the system of sale of 
offices.5! This system was usually introduced by the Kings either for financial 
reasons, or in order to reduce their dependence on aristocratic elements by 
drawing new elements into their service. But in time these new elements tended 
to look on the offices as units of property and either to transmit them in the family 
or to sell them. In France, since the Kings needed the support of the groups from 
which officials were recruited in this manner, they lost control over such offices.®? 

Where, as frequently happened, ruling elites became increasingly dependent 
on the resources of the landed nobility or of ennobled elements of the bureau- 
cracy, this was usually due in large measure to their own economic policies. The 
controls and the taxation that they imposed on trade and industry tended to 
undermine the value of these activities, and to direct investment into unproduc- 
tive contraband trade or into land. Thus, paradoxically, they weakened the very 
groups which might have formed the mainstay of their own economic strength 
and provided flexible resources. Such a situation developed in the late Roman 
and Byzantine Empires, was recurrent in China and also to some extent in the 
Spanish American Empire. 

Sometimes, the ruling elites tried to support the urban groups or the free 
peasantry, and were thwarted in their efforts only by the greater economic and 
political strength of the traditional and aristocratic elements. In other cases, 
especially in France and other European countries in the period of absolutism, 
and to a similar degree in the Spanish American Empire, the economically active 
groups proved ultimately to be stronger than the aristocratic groups. 

To sum up, it is clear that there were marked internal contradictions in the 
policies of the ruling elites of all the bureaucratic polities that have been exa- 
mined. We have seen that, generally speaking, in such polities there is a strong 
emphasis on goal-attainment; hence there is great emphasis on the mobili- 
zation of resources for the pursuance of goals set. But where the economy is 
relatively undifferentiated and the society’s bases of legitimation highly tra- 
ditional, the “‘free’’ resources available are insufficient for the realization of the 
given political goals. Again, where economic development is relatively high, and 
traditionalism relatively low, there may be an inherent incompatibility between 
the value orientations of the ruling elites and of their potential supporters. 
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Internal strains appear most clearly in the crucial problem of the attitude of 
the ruling elite towards the so-called “free” resources. It was essential to foster 
such resources and to keep them out of the hands of traditional and particu- 
laristic groups. Partly because of traditionalist elements in their own values, 
and partly from desire to be able to mobilize and control free resources at will, 
the elites were usually suspicious of the groups from which these resources 
sprang. Hence there was a contradiction between short-range and long-range 
goals, and consequently a tendency to regiment the free resources in such a way 
as to exhaust them. Where this did not happen, the bearers of these resources 
often became so strong as to burst the institutional framework of the whole 
polity. 


IV 


The processes of change and disorganization in these bureaucratic systems were 
not in all cases identical. In spite of the many differences in detail, it seems that 
three main types of disorganization can be discerned. 

In the first type, disintegration came about either through division into smaller, 
non-bureaucratic (usually feudal or patrimonial) units, or through shrinkage 
ending in annihilation by conquest. Thus the Ancient Kingdom in Egypt was 
dismembered into autonomous semi-feudal districts; the New Kingdoms plit 
into several military-hierocratic states ;>3 so also the Roman Empire in the west 
fell apart. The Byzantine Empire, on the other hand, from the 11th century 
went through a process of feudalization and shrinkage until it ultimately dis- 
appeared.** There were also many “‘mixed”’ cases where the process of internal 
dismemberment went hand in hand with foreign conquest, as with Ahmenid and 
Sassanid Persia, or the conquest of Egypt by the Ptolemaic kings.*® 

These disintegrations of the polity seem to be closely related to the great 
emphasis put by the ruling elite on what may be called collective-executive 
goals. By this we mean types of goals which emphasize the increase of the state’s 
political strength through military expansion, or the growth of economic 
resources which can be directed towards political aims. By their very nature, 
such goals tend to require large resources, both in material and in manpower. 
Within a relatively non-developed economy such demands strain the resources of 
many sections of the population. Moreover, the very emphasis on such goals 
tends to minimize the importance of purely economic activities and subordinate 
them to the need for immediate mobilization. Policy therefore discriminates 
against long-term investment and emphasizes fiscal and manpower needs. In 
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addition, the very emphasis on military goals may enhance the prestige and the 
power of the military and the aristocracy. 

As a result of these internal strains, the “‘free’’ or flexible resources available 
in the society tend to shrink, and a gradual disintegration of the bureaucratic 
polity ensues. Obviously, the details of these processes and the time which it 
takes for them to mature differ greatly from one society to another . The general 
outline seems, however, to hold true for the cases analyzed. 

The second type of change affects chiefly the personnel of the ruling elite. 
It may be accompanied by some territorial shifts, but not by any major change 
in basic political structure. The bureaucratic patterns and major societal values 
persist. The most pronounced, and perhaps the only, case of this kind is that 
of the Chinese Empire. from the period of Han or at least Tang.*® Many changes 
occurred there, not only in the composition of the ruling dynasties, but also in 
several important aspects of political activity. All these changes, however, were 
of the type called by Kracke, describing developments in the Sung period, 
“cliange within tradition’’;*’ they did not basically change the bureaucratic 
nature of the polity, its value orientation, nor its patterns of political participation. 

This second type of change seems to be mainly connected with the emphasis 
which the ruling elite puts on a certain type of traditional value-orientations. 
By this we mean the maintenance of a given way of life as the main distinct goal 
of the ruling groups. In China an extraordinarily high value was placed on a 
traditional style of living. This cultural pattern was organized around kinship 
and a sense of continuity with ancestors, and around local community, with 
collective moral responsibility for the smooth functioning of various collective 
groups. Obviously, the Chinese Emperors had also other policy goals, such as 
those dealing with problems of war, defence and trade. But after the victory of 
the Confucianists over the legists during the Han period, these goals were, 
within the total context of the Chinese polity, subordinate to the cultural ones 
or at least directed and mediated by them. The cost of the policies dealing with 
the attainment of these “‘secondary”’ collective goals and their pursuance in a 
predominantly agrarian economic system burdened with the general mainte- 
nance of the administrative and State system was heavy. It strained econo- 
mic resources and led to the destruction of small peasantry, to the growth of the 
power of gentry and war-lords, and to the exploitation of merchants. 

But in China, these phenomena were not as prevalent as, for instance, in By- 
zantium or Rome, and their results were different. That they did not in China 
cause disintegration of the bureaucratic polity was due to several reasons. 
First, there was the mere difference of space and magnitude, which meant that 
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the resources expended were not really great in relation to the potential resources 
of the country as a whole. Moreover, many economic and social-cultural forces 
pressed continuously towards a maintenance of the territorial unity of the 
Chinese Empire. Secondly, the very fact that such a large territory could be 
united in the first place, and reunited after periods of division, was very largely 
due to the nature of its basic value orientations, and of the strata which bore 
these values — the /iterati and the gentry. This stratum was not a feudal-warrior 
one, but one of functionaries. In the words of E. Balazs: “‘La position du lettré 
dans la société ne dépend en derniére analyse ni de sa formation, ni de ses 
priviléges heréditaires, ni de sa propriété ou sa fortune, familiale ou individuelle, 
mais fait ces éléments constitutifs de sa situation découlent de la fonction qu’elle 
exerce effectivement sur tous les plains de la société”’.®* In a way, its very exist- 
ence was dependent on the existence of at least an ideal of a unified Empire, and 
its activities were closely connected with the bureaucratic and administrative 
apparatus. Hence it would itself check extensive processes of feudalization and 
maintain and re-establish basic unity and cohesiveness after periods of territorial 
disintegration. 

The great emphasis on this type of cultural orientation also necessarily gave 
rise to a special process of legitimation and political participation. The Chinese 
type of legitimation promoted political passivity on the part of most strata of the 
population, nor did the goals pursued by it require the mobilization of many 
manpower resources in relation to the total population. Thus, political partici- 
pation and direct identification with the king without the mediation of the 
literati-‘and the bureaucracy was not greatly needed. Consequently, contradic- 
tions in terms of policies of political support and legitimation, of the kind that 
we have found in states with greater emphasis on the collective goals, were, 
in China, rare. 

Hence, while the pressures and strains inherent in the pursuance of various 
political goals tended here, too, to diminish the available material resources, the 
depletion was less severe, and usually gave rise only to dynastic changes, or to 
minor institutional changes, instead of to the overthrow of the bureaucratic 
system as such, or to any major changes in its basic orientations. 

In the third type of change, the values and patterns of distribution of political 
power and participation are entirely transformed. This is exemplified by those 
European countries that moved from absolutism to a democratic regime, and 
to some extent also by the Spanish American Empire in its conversion into many 
new, independent states. This form of change seems to be connected with a 
different type of social and economic differentiation, and with different types of 
values and goals within both the ruling elite and the most active social strata. 

First, in most of the societies in which such a process of change and transfor- 
mation has taken place, the general levels of economic and social differen- 
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tiation and of economic productivity were relatively high. This is true, in 
general, of the European societies in the age of absolutism, to a smaller extent of 
the Spanish-American Empire in the early 19th century, and also of one society 
which was not analyzed here, but in which such a process of change occurred, 
namely, in the Arab caliphate in the transition from the Ummayad to the Abassid 
dynasty.*® Among the ruling elites of these societies, there was also a distinct 
type of value-orientation. The most common element was a strong universal- 
istic aspect, especially in the ideological field. In the Arab caliphate this was the 
new universalistic religion of Islam. In the European states there were the ideo- 
logies of the Enlightment. 

Especially in Europe, there was great emphasis on economic development of 
the State as a distinct goal of the polity. This is manifest in mercantilist theory 
and policies. While economic development may have been viewed mainly as a 
means to ultimate political aggrandizement, there was an emphasis on general 
increase in productivity, on enrichment of the society as well as of the State. 

For all these reasons, very strong and autonomous groups, economic, intel- 
lectual and social, developed. They were at first fostered to some extent by the 
absolute monarchy. At a later stage, when they were exposed to pressure from 
the aristocracies, these groups felt themselves too much hemmed in by the frame- 
work of the existing society and regime. They therefore used their strength to 
work for change in value-orientations and in patterns of power and political 
participation. They did not, however, seek to destroy the bureaucratic polity, 
and their success did not lead to its disintegration. 

This is only a preliminary analysis of the main patterns of change in bureau- 
cratic polities. Much more detailed research is needed to elaborate and modify 
these rather general hypotheses. We hope, however, that the sociological 


framework proposed in this paper can provide a good starting-point for such 
more detailed studies. 
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FEUDALISM AND THE TATAR POLITY 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


During the first millenium A.D. a series of states were formed by Turkic and 
Mongol peoples, the nomadic pastoralists of the Asian steppes — the Tatars of 
European and Chinese record. These political enterprises enlarged their scope 
and power during the period of a millenium, reaching a climax in the empire of 
Chingis Khan in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; from this climactic 
achievement they have since declined. The social and political organization 
as well as the economy of these peoples are at once simple and complex, 
primitive and advanced. The characterization of this cultural world has been 
given focus in a sharp controversy, the controversy over the establishment 
and internal ordering of the political system. 

At the core of the debate are two fundamental questions, the doctrine of social 
evolution and the process of the formation of the state. These two questions are 
in fact one. They have been posed as such in the works of Radloff and Barthold, 
which will be reviewed in order after the question of nomadic feudalism has been 
discussed. The discussion of feudaiism will show the relevancy of the problems 
of state and evolution. 


I, THE THEORY OF NOMADIC FEUDALISM 


A. Feudalism in Western European society. 


The concept of feudalism has been applied to a number of societies beyond the 
limits of Western Europe of the middle ages. In ever-widening circles, feudalism 
has been identified — in Spain and the Mediterranean world, in Eastern Europe, 
in the Islamic domain, the Turco-Mongol world, and in the Far East, primarily 
China and Japan. 

There have been proponents of a “pure” theory of feudalism, which limits the 
term to the Germano-Roman world of the middle ages, and particularly to the 
Frankish state and its succession and neighbor states. In the nineteenth century 
G. v. Below was the chief advocate of the view, which has its adherents today, 
that feudalism is a specific historical phenomenon, localized in time and space. 

Marc Bloch in the immediately past generation regarded feudalism as a type 
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of social development, rather than a particular historical phenomenon. In his 
discussion of the theory of feudalism, he closed with a brief view of comparative 
history. Feudalism in Japan is accepted as demonstrated. Feudalism was not 
“an event which took place but once in the world”. Japan also passed through 
this phase of history, although with inevitable and profound differences from 
European feudalism. And he concluded his discussion with a challenge: Have 
other societies not passed through this phase as well? 

Bloch sought for the identification of feudalism by means of certain historical 
features, not according to laws of social evolution: his approach was descriptive 
rather than an analytical quest for laws governing social evolution. However, 
there have been many attempts to establish feudalism as a necessary step in the 
evolutionary development of the social order, among them the great French 
sinologist, Marcel Granet? and the Soviet school in general.* In this connection 
the work of Vladimirtsov will be discussed below. 

A program of comparative historical study was made by Otto Hintze in the 
nineteen-twenties, extending feudalism far beyond the confines of the Western 
European middle-ages. Hintze, like Bloch, conceived feudalism as a social 
system to be found in France and Germany, England and parts of Spain and 
Italy, Russia, the Arabic and Ottoman world, and Japan. 

Feudalism in Hintze’s work is a polity which embodies a particularist principle. 
That is to say, itis not a planned decentralization of the state power, but an imper- 
fect integration of the component parts of the state — the remnant of an older 
tribal order. The division of the state power is compacted between the king and 
the subordinate great vassals. The division is without a functional basis. The 
union of the feudal state is a personal union under the king: his person alone 
contains the whole. The lordship is a personal right, both in the king and in the 
great vassals. The personal union is patrimonial and traditional — a derivation of 
Weber’s hereditary charisma, which is a patrimonial endowment of personal 
rule (Erbcharisma). Historically the Frankish order rested upon a two-fold 
basis: an institutional hierarchy from Rome via the Catholic Church; and the 
personal character of sovereignty of the Germanic tradition.* 

The feudal state in Hintze rests on the margin of a great political tradition 
either in space or time. In this context, feudalism is a system of transitional 
character, from tribe to state. The Roman-Byzantine world was a necessary 


1 Marc Bloch, La société féodale: Les classes et le gouvernement des hommes (Paris, Albin 
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condition for the development of Germanic, Slavic, Hispanic and Arabic states 
under feudalism; the Chinese cultural world was a necessary condition for the 
rise of the Japanese state under feudalism. Thus, an indigenous development of 
feudalism is excluded by Hintze. The tribal order in transition could not create 
the rational institutional base of the feudal hierarchy by itself. The rational 
base had to come from without; the great empires, on whose margins the various 
feudalisms developed, created such a base.5 The consideration of the rationali- 
zing function of the state will be resumed in the final section of this article. 

The theory of feudalism was put into a great summary expression by F. W. 
Maitland a half-century ago. Maitland asserted in regard to the constitutional 
history of England that under feudalism the foundation of public law is the law 
of property, that is, private law. He then developed the following thought: 
‘*..We may describe ‘feudalism’ as a state of society in which all or a great part 
of public rights and duties are inextricably interwoven with the tenure of land, 
in which the whole government system — financial, military, judicial —is part of the 
law of private property.’’® 

Maitland’s theory of feudalism has both scholarship and simple elegance; it 
has attained the maximum level of generality within the system it describes. And 
it interrelates different parts of the social whole — the law, the economy, the 
polity — in a unitary conceptual scheme. The terms of the controversy in regard 
to feudalism can now be set. 

In the fundamentally natural economy of feudalism, money, trade and a 
market played a minimal role. The manor, the countryside, were in a large 
measure outside and beyond the flow of commodities over the world. However, 
the traits peculiar to feudalism are not to be found in the economic-distributive 
relations. Rather, it is in the political system and the economic-productive 
relations that the characteristics of feudalism are to be established. 

The theory of Maitland permits an integration of the economic-productive 
and the political conceptions of feudalism. The tenure of land is in a dual status, 
as private property, and as part of a system of public rights and duties. The land 
law was real property law, and at the same time it was public law. Land could be 
held of the king or through an intermediate landlord. New tenancies could be 
created by subinfeudation. According to this conception, vassal B held his land 
of vassal A, the tenant in chief who held his land of the king; vassal B is not the 
vassal of the king, but of vassal A. Thus a limitation is placed on the powers of 
the king under high feudalism: we must remember that the system had evolved 
over four centuries from the time of Louis the Pious of the Carolingian dynasty.’ 

The hierarchic principle, to the extent that it was acted upon, was a further 
~ extension of the limitation of power of the sovereign. The church, too, was a 
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limitation on the power of the sovereign, for it must be borne in mind that the 
ecclesiastic power had a temporal rule. 

Enfeoffment and subinfeudation, the joint tenancy of land and the power over 
people bound to the soil (glebae adscriptae), were processes of grant. The 
fundamental institution of feudalism is the fief, at once a political and economic 
entity. The fief is, before all else, a grant of land to the vassal with perpetual 
rights over the tillers of the land and their product. The vassal is under the 
obligation of giving personal service to the king, and the tillers stand in a personal 
servile relationship to the king’s tenant. Thus, the relationship of king and 
subject is at once a personal union, a private relation, and a system of public 
rights and obligations. The vassals stand as dependents (clientes) of the king, 
just as the royal beneficium and the seigneurial domain granted as fief by the 
king is a personal grant. 

The sovereign owns all the land, in the sense that all land is held of the king. 
Sovereignty is personal; it is not vested in the state, but in the king. He grants his 
estate directly, and also through his vassals, to his heir. The vassal has as privi- 
lege his autonomy: the manor-fief is a corporation, autonomous, but non- 
sovereign. Thus, the view of Bloch is extended and systematized in the theory 
of Maitland. Especially weak in the conception of Hintze is the idea of Erbcharis- 
ma, which he owes to Weber. For the hereditary charisma is not characteristic 
of feudalism so much as it is of shamanism and Northern Siberia, especially 
among the Yakuts and Buryats. The charisma must be regarded as a twofold 
matter: the genesis of a relationship and its constituent structure. Hintze did 
not clarify the problem of the personal constitutive bond as distinct from the 
personal calling to rule. The personal constitutive bond is functional and system- 
atic; the personal calling is the genetic problem of how a rulership is established. 
Now feudalism may be personal in its constitutive principle, that is, the bond 
between ruler and subject, but it is by no means necessarily charismatic in 
origin as a personal calling. A play on words has been perpetrated here. 

The elements of Hintze’s approach which advocate the extension of feudalism 
to include the societies of the Orient, reveal the inadequacies of his system. He 
separated political feudalism from socio-economic feudalism, and thereby he 
lost the conception of feudalism as a society, as an interfunctioning whole. He 
attributed the socio-economic feudalism to Russia and Islam, but adopted a 
different view of the political elements. In these countries, the feudataries were 
not a vassal aristocracy but a service aristocracy. There were no mutual obliga- 
tions between ruler and vassal in this kind of aristocratic-monarchic rule, no 
private law in land, and no limitations on the power of the monarch by virtue of 
the vassal relationship.® 

Four cardinal approaches may be drawn upon as the basis for the comparative 
study of feudalism: 
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1. A universal, unilinear theory of evolution. Here the broad passage of culture 
from a tribal, consanguineal order of society to a political order is to be found 
exemplified among societies which are unrelated in any significant sense. The 
peoples of Western Europe and the nomads of Asia would presumably answer 
to this criterion, and thereby support the case for evolution through independent, 
parallel development. 

2. Feudalism as a response to a set of conditions which are not universal in 
applicability, but being given, endow a society with their characteristic form. 
Bloch, for example, writes of feudalism as an historical phase . He seeks the 
identity of the society by certain key traits which may be discovered elsewhere 
in the world in sufficiently comparable form to make feudalism a relevant 
comparison. Nothing is said of the antecedents or consequents of feudalism. 
3. The diffusion of cultural traits from one cultural area to another. In this case 
particular phenomenona may be found to move from one society to another 
without involving the identity of entire societies in the passage. To restate this 
formulation: Similar traits may be found in societies whose geneses and histories 
are different; the individual traits are recombined into differing cultural patterns 
in the various social groups. At the same time the possibility of borrowing such 
traits is not excluded, because contact among the peoples involved is either 
known and demonstrable, or conceivable. 

4. Feudalism as a heuristic-didactic device. Here the attributes of Oriental 
societies, while they are foreign to European experience, are explained by seeking 
their closest analogy in comparable institutions, regardless of the looseness or 
closeness of fit of the comparison. 

Little use has been made of the parallelism between east and west for heuristic 
or diffusionist purposes. The chief reasons for pursuing the study of feudalism 
beyond the limits of Western Europe have been evolutionist-nomothetic or 
historical-typological. 


B. Feudalism in the Turco-Mongol Steppes. 


A number of traits immediately suggest themselves in the confrontation of 
feudalism in Western Europe with the society of the nomadic pastoralists of the 
Asian Steppes. 

The role of kinship as the basic unit of social organization of the early feudal 
states of Europe has found its parallel in the kinship-based society of the steppes. 
Moreover, the kinship system in either case was patrilineal-agnatic. The system 
of inheritance conformed in general to the. patrilinear principle of descent, 
although details of the arrangements and devices varied widely among both 
European and Asiatic societies. 

Further parallels are to be found in the division of society into classes by the 
descent pattern. The aristocracy among the Turks and Mongols were distin- 
guished from the commoners by ties of blood and descent. This was in general 
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true, although the steppe nomads moved across class lines more freely than was 
possible in Europe, at least in the later stages of feudalism. 

The European feudal monarch granted fiefs; Chingis Khan made grants of 
land and people to his principal followers and supporters. In either case, the 
retinue or bodyguard of the ruler made an elite corps which helped to govern in 
peace and led the army in war. 

The consideration of the nomadic polity as a feudal polity was given its greatest 
impetus in contemporary discussion by a work of synthesis by B. Ya. Vladimir- 
tsov, perhaps the outstanding Mongolist of his generation. Although the work 
was never completed, because of the untimely death of the author in 1931,° 
enough was set down to reveal the main lines of his thought. The critique that 
follows bears only on that part of Vladimirtsov’s work which advances the 
feudalist interpretation. Aside from the feudalist approach, his work on the 
Mongol social structure of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries has a great 
deal of value on almost every page. 

The main line of Vladimirtsov’s argument is that feudalism may be identified in 
the steppe polity by virtue of a series of institutions: the fief, the aristocracy, the 
military retinue, and a class of serfs. Together with these institutions, a group of 
related traits, such as the oath of feudality, Aomagium, are imputed to the 
Mongols. 

The chief characteristics of the feudal state as described by Vladimirtsov 
relate to the devices and techniques of rulership. The arm of the ruler upon 
which his power rested was the retinue (ndkiit in medieval Mongol). The 
feudal society as well as the nomadic society was divided into a class of aristo- 
cracy and a class of commoners. 

For the rest, the weak and evanescent expression of state power, its limited 
spatial extent and duration, the low degree of development of the technique of 
government — often limited to the areas of direct exertion of brute force — caused 
Vladimirtsov to combine the feudal polity of Western Europe and the Mongol- 
Turkic polity. | 

For his analysis of Mongol social institutions he drew historical and philo- 
logical evidence from the Mongol epic chronicle of the mid-thirteenth century, 
i he Secret History of the Mongols,'® and the Persian chronicle of the beginning 
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The relationship of vassaldom in Mongol which he proposed is designated by 
the term unagan bogol. This term has been generally rendered as slave, a meaning 
rejected by Vladimirtsov.'* 

The unagan bogol of the medieval Mongols had their own property, had a 
certain amount of personal liberty, and made over to their supporters only a 
part of their product. Their relationship was essentially one of service: to erect 
the nomadic tents and villages, to help in the care of herds, and to serve as beaters 
in the great battue-hunts; they also performed military service. The unagan bogol 
was not an individual; it was a group. In fact, the group formed a subject clan 
or kin-group (descent line, clan, or portion of a clan), under the regime of a 
superior clan or kin-group.'* The relationship was not one of personal subjection 
but of group relation. The lines of domination go out between groups, not 
between individuals. 

Rashid ad-Din described the fate of a tribe conquered and crushed by the 
Mongols during the period of their expansion under Chingis Khan. This tribe, 
the Tatars, (not to be confused with the designation of the area as Tatar) had 
a few survivors. “Of a few pregnant [Tatar] women who escaped death, children 
were born of their clan. Of this [Tatat] people, at the time of Chingis Khan and 
after him, a few became great and honoured emirs and councillors of the state 
in the court [of the high-ranking Mongols]; to them the position of unagan bogol 
was applied’’.!* Thus, the subjects who were called unagan bogol could achieve 
very high rank, although they remained subjects directly under the Mongols. 

The unagan bogol relationship was represented by Vladimirtsov in the story of 
Bodonéar. The founder of the Borjigin clan, Bodoncar was the youngest of 
three sons of Alan Goa by a golden dog. The beautiful Alan was herself an 
ancestress of Chingis Khan in the tenth generation, through the two sons of an 
earlier (regular) marriage. When the patrimony was divided among the five 
sons, two elder (regular), and three younger (in the period of her widowhood), 
Bodonéar was excluded. However, he later came upon his brothers by chance. 
Approaching his elder brother, Buqu Qatagi, Eodonéar said: ,,Elder brother, 
elder brother, it is good that a body have a head, and a coat have a collar.” 
He repeated these words twice. He was asked what he meant, and he replied: 
“The folk who were just now at the Tonggelik stream are lacking in [distinction 
of] great and small, good and bad, head and hoof; all are alike. They are 
easily taken. Let us attack them.” And the chronicle tells that the brothers 


ed-Din. vol. Il, Gibb Memorial Serizs, vol. XVIII, part II (London, 1912). Rashid ad-Din. 
Sbornik Letopisei, vol. 1, book 1, L. A. Khetagurov, translator (Moscow-Leningrad, 1952); 
vol. I, book 2, O. I. Smirnova, translator (Moscow-Leningrad, 1952); vol. III, A. K. Arends, 
translator (Leningrad, 1946). 

#2 Viadimirtsov, op. cit. (Fr. tr.), pp. 79-99. Pege references to this edition throughout. 
18 Rashid-ad Din, part 1, Account of Alan Goa. Russian edition, vol. I, book 2, p. 15 and 
footnote 2; cf. also vol. I, book, 1, p. 177. Page references to this edition throughout. Vladi- 
mirtsov, op. cit., p. 113. 

44 Rashid ad-Din, vol. I, book 1, pp. 106-107. Vladimirtsov, op. cit., pp. 125-126. 
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took the herds for their sustenence and the people for their service (tutqar).15 

A number of traits are to be observed in these passages: First, the role of attack 
and plunder in amassing wealth; Second, the co-operation of brothers in making 
the attack; Third, the contact of a stratified social group and a simple, or 
unstratified group, in which the simple group, without head or hoof, nomadized 
with herds, just as did the stratified group; Fourth, the military superiority of 
the stratified over the simple group. 

We may not infer that a stratified class formation appeared for the first time 
by conquest. The conquereng cohort had already formed a complex society, 
or were the plundering offshoot of one. The mother, Alan Goa, had already 
talked to her sons of the black folk or common folk, and of kings. These kings, 
it is true, were supernatural, but their issue, the sons they bore on earth, were 
superior to the common folk.?® 

The social stratification implied by this account is strongly reminiscent of the 
picture of Homeric society, e.g., the account of the genealogy of Hercules or 
Agamemnon, whose divine ancestry is a warrant of their heroic and noble 
stature, and membership in the class superior to the commoners. 

The Secret History is Viadimirtsov’s source for the process of formation of the 
unagan bogol status. However, the term does not appear anywhere in this series 
of passages. What Vladimirtsov had done was to infer from the relation the 
term that might have been applied. However, he at the same time reconstructed 
according to the demands of his own theory what the content of the term should 
be.!? The evaluation of the success of his new translation can rest only on the 
success of this theory; before the evaluation can be made, other elements in his 
theory should be introduced. 

The next institution which must be considered is the retinue, ndékiit (singular, 
nékiir, companion). The Hungarian, Németh, has recently written on this 
subject: 


Our guide in clarifying the social-historical background is the classical work of a 
Soviet scholar, B. Ya. Viadimirtsov... 

They [the ndkiit] are a free people, indeed a kind of aristocracy, who are in the 
service of the state and clan leaders. They give themselves freely into service, and 
freely they go from one lord to another. Actually, they come from another, sometimes 
related, tribe. 

They are the military guard of the leader, although they stand free, outside the 
military organization of the tribe. They are the troop leaders and another part of 
them are the elite guard. They were the core of the army, the directors of the military 
school of the army. 


In times of peace they lived in close association with their lord; they were his 


18 Secret History, paragraphs 32-39. 
16 Secret History, para. 21. 
17 Viadimirtsov, op. cit., pp. 69-80. 
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friends and councillors. The Mongol lord was inseparable from his ndkiit who 
formed his retinue.!® Thus Németh follows in the path of Vladimirtsov. 

The original meaning of the term nékiir is companion, with a connotation of 
friendship and endearment as between spouses in modern Mongol languages. 
The sense of intimate feelings among men who have shared dangers is present in 
the term at the beginning of history. 

Vladimirtsov went a step further. The nékit took an oath of fidelity, offered 
homagium to their leader. The imputation of a sworn pact is a crucial point in 
constructing the feudal theory. However, there is no evidence for the homagium. 
At this point Vladimirtsov abandons the indicative mood for the conditional in 
his explanations: ““One might consider [a certain construction] as an ‘oath’, 
‘a sworn pact’, homagium...”!® Elsewhere in Vladimirtsov the homagium loses 
all relation to the sworn pact, the oath. It is made consonant with the deep 
obeisance by the subject to the ruler as an act of submission.?° 

The fief is introduced as follows in Vladimirtsov’s exposition: the ndkiit 
received a fief (qubi) consisting of a certain number of nomadic camps (ayil), 
of which they became masters and lords, and conjointly, a territory permitting 
them to nomadize with their people, and to hunt. The ancient institution of the 
unagan bogol was like the preparatory stage, a prelude to the development of 
new relations. But having received his “people’’, the ndkiir did not break the 
bond that attached him to his chief. On the contrary, he continued to serve his 
chief, by arms or otherwise, with the contingent of warriors which the ayi/ under 
his administration furnished them.” 

The term qubi is rendered as “Teil, Anteil’’ by Haenisch,”* containing a notion 
of assignment or inheritance of rights in land and people. The usage of Vladi- 
mirtsov to this extent is not called into question. It is the further extension of the 
meaning of the term to coincede with the European fief that is at issue here. 
Chingis Khan made a series of grants to his favorite supporter, Sigi-Qutuqu, 
among them a right equal to that of his elder brothers in the division of the plun- 
der; and as a further reward for his services he was to go unpunished if he com- 
mitted up to nine crimes. These grants were made as rewards for services.”* 
The awards had the character of free grants and had no counter-obligation 
attached to them. 

In the usage of the Mongols of the seventeenth century the concept of a grant 
is given as 6méi. The seventheenth century chronicle, Sara Tuji, describes a 
number of grants made by Chingis Khan as dméi. These grants were made to 


18 J. Németh, ““Wanderungen des Mongolischen Wortes nékiir ‘“Genosse’,” Acta Orientalia, 


vol. III, fasc. 1-2 (1953), pp. 10-11. Vladimirtsov, op. cit., pp. 110 ff. 

19 Vladimirtsov, op. cit., p. 113. 

20 Ibid., pp. 130, 137. 

22 Ibid., pp. 132-133; cf. pp. 124, 145. 

#2 Haenisch, Wérterbuch, s.v. Cf. Pavel Poucha, Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen 
(Archiv Orientélni Supplementa, Prague, 1956), pp. 92-93. 

23 Secret History, para. 203. Vladimirtsov, op. cit., p. 144. 
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close kin — younger brothers - and to Tibetan allies; they comprised both land 
and people.*4 

Concerning Chingis Khan as an absolute monarch: The model that existed 
before Rashid ad-Din was the ruler-subject relation of the medieval Persian 
empire. Vladimirtsov rejected this model. “In fact, from the view-point of Rashid 
ad-Din, cognizant of the limitless power of the oriental monarchs, all the subjects 
were slaves; this term had a totally different sense from that which we attribute 
to it.”25 But in a later chapter of the same work Vladimirtsov had occasion to 
write: ““The Mongol emperor is a monarch whose power is limitless...” He 
followed this statement by mentioning that he was elected to office by the council 
of his clan.?* This calls for comment. Chingis Khan was “‘elected”’ emperor in 
the traditional manner of electing a clan chief according to Mongol custom. It 
should be recalled that Chingis Khan was the first of his imperial line. Yet the 
record is perfectly clear that he had unlimited and absolute power. His decrees, 
jasaq, had the force of law. Yet, at the same time, in making patrimonial and 
other arrangements, within the imperial camp —- arrangements of the qubi — 
the nékiit counseled certain amendments which were adopted.”’ The division of 
the patrimony proceeded along traditional lines. 

The impact of this is the image of an oriental monarch of limitless power, yet 
tied to a consanguineal tradition. Barthold, in characterizing the process of 
formation of the Mongol empire, observes two sets of forces working, one conser- 
vative, the national custom or tradition, the other the centralizing, organizing 
force of Chingis Khan, the consequence of his personality.28 We shall return to 
the question of the gifted personality in reviewing Barthold’s conception below. 
Bartiuld evaluated highly the organizing ability of Chingis Khan, especially 
in the organization of his guard (ndkiit). The military aspects of his genius were 
well-developed; his civil administration was but weakly developed, largely 
dependent on foreigners: Turks, Persians, Chinese. Barthold regarded Chingis 
Khan as an absolute monarch: he shared his power with no one. His kin were 
but agents for carrying out the will of the“‘gifted head of the Empire...”’.?° 

In assessing the role of the Mongol emperor, it is necessary to consider the 
collection of imperial decrees, jasag. The decrees were collected during his 
lifetime, and their observance was mandatory upon every subject, and upon the 
successor khans. We do not have the original jasag of Chingis Klian; only 
certain adumbrations of the decrees organized into a code appear in later Islamic 


24 Sara Tuji [Sira Tuguji]. Mongol’skaya Letopis’ XVII veka, N. P. Shastina, editor and 
translator. (Moscow-Leningrad, 1957), para. 164-165 (pp. 94-95, 158). Cf. Vladmirtsov, 
op. cit., pp. 180, 221. 

25 Viladimirtsov, op. cit., p. 80. 

26 Ibid., pp. 129-130. 

27 Secret History, para. 242-243, 255. 

28 W. Barthold (Vasilii Bartol’d), Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion (Gibb Memorial 
Series, n.s., vol. V), 2nd ed. (London, 1928), pp. 381-392. 

2° Jbid., p. 392. 
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writings. As far as is known, the jasaq was the personal expression of Chingis 
Khan.*° It is an error of Vladmirtsov’s to have diverted attention from the auto- 
cratic authorship of the jasaq.*! The portions of the jasag which have come down 
to us affirm among other things the duty of service in absolute terms. There 
is no thought of a mutual set of obligations in the code. 

We have briefly surveyed the fundamental institutions of the Mongol empire 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries with reference to the traits adduced as 
evidence of the feudal structure. What are the positive bases of the comparison? 
1. The state was in process of formation, either on the margins of powerful, 
ancient, durable, sedentary state structures (vide Hintze), or in a period of decline 
of such structures. 

2. Unstable organizations were devised by nomadic peoples and feudal lords 
who occupy the margins or interstices in space and in time of the great civiliza- 
tions. 

3. The feudal European world and the Turco-Mongol world both contained an 
aristocracy of birth. 

4. The Mongol empire and feudal Europe were weak in civil organization, so 
that component parts of the state had a highly unstable relationship to the center. 

In the institution of unagan bogol one group is subordinated to another; the 
status of the subordinate group may rise high as the destiny of the ruling people 
soars, but nowhere is the vassal relationship as a set of mutually limiting obli- 
gations to be inferred. The qubi is a portion, patrimony or grant made by the 
chief or ruler, it is not an enfeoffment. For this, the context of feudalism must be 
established first. But if the context is that of an Oriental monarchy, or proto- 
monarchy, where then is the analogy? 

There are difficulties of an equally general nature inherent in the imputation of 
feudalism to the Mongol empire. The first of these is the problem of the social 
structure. The Mongols passed quickly (perhaps not for the first time) from a 
clan-consanguineal to an imperiai-political organization. They brought into 
the imperial era a heritage of patrilineal-agnatic relationships whereby every 
Mongol, from the lowest to the highest, was a kinsman of the emperor. Such a 
structure is not to be found in European feudalism. On the contrary, there came 
to be an absolute cleavage in the descent lines of the European noblesse and the 
commonalty. How the Mongols overcame the problem of class division by 
primogenitary right while retaining a common kin base, poses a problem in kin 
and class analysis which has been subjected to a lengthy investigation in another 
context.? The kin class structure of the Mongols imposed its regime on every 
facet of social life. Thus, for example, Mongol commoners could move readily 
80 Ibid., pp. 40-42. 

31 Vladimirtsov, op. cit., p. 155. 
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from the lower to the higher social class, a rarity in late European feudalism. 

If we apply the sharply formulated criteria of Maitland to the idea of Mongol 
nomadic feudalism, we find little that remains under scrutiny. The deviation of 
public law from the private law of property in land is the core of Maitland’s 
thesis. But this implies an opposition between private right and public right 
in the first place. The Mongol polity, from its inception, had a different foun- 
dation entirely. Private property in land or anything else is weakly developed. 
If there is any system of Mongol law in the imperial period, the absolute sovereign 
power is the source of law; private law is to be found only in traces. Historically, 
the Mongol right of sovereignty is derived from the antecedent period of clan- 
life, in which the customary right is corporate group right. Here the feudal 
counterposition of private right and public right is inapplicable and meaningless. 

The fundamental character of the nomadic society differs by virtue of its 
kinship structure, its absolutist rule, and its identification of sovereign and public 
right from the feudal system. On the other hand, certain common historical 
processes are to be observed across Eurasia: the rise of a new state formation 
may be traced both in the Frankish history and in Mongol history out of a former 
clan-tribal social formation. The new state formation arose in either instance on 
the margins of great sedentary civilizations, Rome in one case, China in the other. 

towever, despite these common processes, the social typology approach of 
Bloch and Hintze is not applicable, for only an amorphous entity emerges if we 
seek to subsume both the Mongol and Frankish societies in one category. 

On the other hand, the possibility of wide distribution of certain features 
across Eurasia must be considered. The first of these is the retinue, Mongol 
nékiit, Russian druzhina, Old High German trést > Middle Latin antrustio. The 
spread of the concept of retinue over Eurasia is wide. Aside from the meaning, 
the term itself also has enjoyed a diffusion beyond the Altaic world. Thus, 
Németh derives Persian naukar from Mongol nékiir, not in the precise sense of 
retainer, but in the meaning of servant.** 

The movement of such a relationship as a process of diffusion or borrowing 
is a possibility. On the other hand, to regard this trait as a parallel development 
among people facing similar problems of military and political organization 
in a period of state formation, is more useful analytically. 

The grant of land and people working on it poses a similar problem. The 
grant, gubi in thirteenth century Mongol, dméi in seventeenth century, had 
definite resemblances to the feudal fief. However, it is necessary to examine the 
social systems to determine if the institutions are in fact identica!. The European 
fief was related to the general concept of property in land, the relation of vassal 
to ruler, and of serf to vassal. Neither the relation of king to vassal nor of vassal 
to serf in feudalism was to be found in the Steppe world. Such a concept as 
“the vassal of my vassal is not my vassal” was roreign to the Mongol empire, 


33 Németh, op. cit., pp. 11, 18-20. 
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for the power of the Mongol emperor was unlimited, and he had direct powe1 
over the common people as well as over the nobility. Nevertheless, we are faced 
with the undoubted existence of a widespread phenomenon, the grant of land 
and people. 

We conceive of the Germanic, Arabic, Slavic, and Turco-Mongol culture 
areas as being related in so far as a number of processes were shared in common 
by them. They lay on the margins of great sedentary empires; they formed states 
and empires approximately at the same time, that is, during the latter part of 
the first millenium A.D. In this larger historical context, a number of specific 
traits were formed in common, either as borrowings and diffusions, or as respon- 
ses to closely similar conditions. The conditions are: the process of transition 
from clan-tribal to political-imperial organization ; proximity to and close inter- 
action with great civilizations; loose interaction and contact with one another. 
It must be borne in mind that Germans were in contact with the Mediterranean 
world, Germans and Slavs were in contact, and Slavs were in contact with Byzan- 
tium and the Tatars. 

Feudalism in Western Europe was a specialization of trends which embraced 
the greater part of Eurasia at one time. Feudalism was a specialization in state 
formation in the direction of limitation of regal powers. The Turco-Mongol 
polity was a specialization of another kind, in a context of clan organization 
coupled with Oriental absolutism. Common features in these areas, and in the 
intervening Slavic area, are present, and must be accurately described. It is 
fallacious to ascribe particularities of development of the West to the Asiatic 
steppes, just as it is fallacious to ignore common features. 


Il. THE TATAR POLITY IN THE WRITING OF RADLOFF AND BARTHOLD 


A brilliant approach to the problem of state formation on the steppes is to be 
found in the writings of Wilhelm Radloff, a great Russian Orientalist of the last 
century. The underlying theory developed by him was extended by his equally 
gifted disciple, Wilhelm Barthold. The argument of this school is based on a 
number of explicit and implicit premises. 

1. Evolutionism. Radloff reaffirms the then current three-stage theory of 
cultural evolution — hunting, pastoralism, agriculture. 

la. Evolution of the state. Nevertheless, the state form evolved by another 
path among ncmad peoples than among farming people. Concepts of prince and 
people, empire and province, property, war and peace, have different meanings in 
the two cultural types. It is a difficult task to comprehend the history of a 
nomadic people for those who know only the conceptions of a sedentary nation. 

2. In contrast to egalitarian hunters, both nomadic pastoralists and farmers 
have social differentiations based on wealth. The core of the pastoral society is 
the extended family with common property. Closely related extended families 
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with isolated poor families as hangers-on, form a small social unity, the aul 
—the nomadic kin-village. A family with great wealth in herds forms its own aul, 
with wide circles of agnatic kin and poor herdsmen without herds entering its 
service as clientes. The very rich families form a number of such auls. The leader 
of the ordinary aul is the senior male who has the greatest amount of wealth or 
the greatest number of kin-supporters, (whose kin form the majority of the au/); 
the ordinary aul is distinguished from the aul of the very wealthy, who wholly 
dominate it. The Turkic au/ is the same as the Mongol ayil. 

3. Permanent ruling status is usurpation. The authority needed to regulate 
conflicts and to make peacable decisions governing nomadic movements is 
vested in leaders who are strong by virtue of strong descent lines and numer- 
ous kin, wealth, spiritual powers, sense of justice — above all strong family 
connections to give support in need by word and deed. Among modern Turkic 
nomads (Kazakh, Kirgiz) these local leaders are called bi (beg, master). There 
is no election of the bi (by this Radloff meant no formalization of rule). The di is 
supported by the respected men of the community. When he loses their support 
he ceases to act as leader. At the same time the biseeks to transform his leadership 
froma de facto status: he seeks permanent power over the mandates of the group. 
As his status now stands in the argument, he may achieve permanent and un- 
questioned leadership only by force rather than by voluntary support. He seeks 
to develop his power so that only force and not voluntary withdrawal of support 
can overthrow him. The means whereby the leader status is transformed into a 
permanent position in society is usurpation.*4 

Barthold provided a suppressed premise in the argument: the nomadic society 
at that time had sufficient executive power as a group so that the delegation of 
plenipotentiary authority to a permanent ruler as an explicitly designated 
representative of the group was unnecessary. Society was homogeneous to 
the extent that there were no permanent social cleavages or class formations. 
Wealth was unequally distributed, and permanently held; power was not.*® 

4. Inthe cases of both Radloff and Barthold, the mastery of the historical and 
ethnographic data is without parallel. Both commanded the history of the steppes 
of Asia and exerted a profound influence on this area of world scholarship from 
1870 to 1930, and indeed beyond their lifetimes. The very command of the data 
led to a subtle distortion: the history from the sixth down to the twentieth centu- 
ries was conceived not only as a continuum, but as fundamentally a common 
ethnographic present. Thus, the position of the bi in a mountain tribe of the 
Altai in contemporary times was examined to throw light on problems of ac- 
cession to rule or usurpation a thousand years earlier. 


84 Wilhelm Radloff (Vasilii Radlov), Das Kudatku Bilik des Jusuf Chass-Hadschib aus 
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Moreover, the historical and temporal continuum was coordinate with a 
spatial continuum. The contemporary peoples were regarded as closely inter- 
related, representing only more or less advanced stages of development. The 
Karatai or Bukhtarma valley dwellers, the Kirgiz, the Kazakhs, and the Mongols, 
were different expressions of a common culture, a common economic and 
political development. 

Therefore, it was possible for Radloff or Barthold to view the Kirgiz as a living 
representation of an earlier period of Kazakh history, and the comparison of the 
cultures of the different contemporary peoples could reveal how one of them 
had once lived. 

The ethnographic lines of argument were based on the contemporary investiga- 
tion of two peoples, the Kirgiz, a nomadic mountain-pastoral people of the 
eastern parts of Russian Turkestan, and the Kazakhs who occupy the steppes of 
the central and northern parts of the same area. The Kirgiz have no permanent 
ruling or noble stratum; the Kazakhs have such a group. Among the Kazakhs, 
the noble line is called the white bone, ak siiék, and the common folk are called 
the black bone, kara stiék. The identical division is found among the classical 
Mongols, e.g., of the time of Chingis Khan and later. Here the nobility was 
termed cagan yasum, likewise meaning white bone, and the commoners gara 
yasun, also black bone.*® 

Both Turks and Mongols conceive a “‘bone”’ as the expression of the principle 
of kinship by virtue of common descent in the male line. Sons of brothers are 
related in the bone, and the conception is extensible indefinitely to include 
myriads of such agnatic kin. The genealogical table of Chingis Khans’s descent 
line extends over twenty-four generations, back to the mating of a wolf the color 
of the night sky, and a white doe. The descendents of this line were kin by virtue 
of acommon bone. Similarly, the Turks have recorded genealogies of two and 
even three score generations, all embodying the same principle. The genealogy 
is the membership roll and founding charter of the society, embodied in a myth 
of origination. 

The division of the bone into two classes, black and white, is the basis for the 
articulation and differentiation of the nobility and the commonalty; at the same 
time, the unity of the society by kinship receives expression both in the termino- 
logy and in the social ideology. These terms convey a message: the societies are 
complex; they are composed of permanently if imperfectly riven sectors, one 
superordinate, one subordinate. Yet the complex Turco-Mongol society is 
bound by its basis in kinship and origin. 

The earlier writers attacked the basic political problem boldly: the question of 
the origin of permanent social divisions which is at the same time the question of 
the origin of the state. In their conception, just as in the conception of their 
contemporaries and predecessors, the state was formed in the process of the 
36 
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division of society into permanent classes. Leadership in egalitarian societies 
without permanent division was a personal institution. The underlying sanction 
of a leading role is in the voluntary submission of the group. No one had the 
right of rule by birth or other sanction. To this extent, the Kirgiz bi or beg who 
sought to bequeath to his son his own begship had usurped his office. The 
initiative had to come from the body of elders, the respected men of the com- 
munity. 

There are two fundamental errors in the theory of Radloff and Barthold. The 
first lies in the consideration of the Turco-Mongoi history, the history of the 
steppe, in isolation from the histories of the agricultural nations, Chinese and 
Persian primarily. The second lies in the analysis of the process of transformation 
of monarchic rule from an individual status to a corporate, that is, perpetual rule. 

The second error may be shown briefly: it lies in a mechanical conception of the 
assertion of the right to rule: by usurpation, by the exercise of individual force. 
Radloff and Barthold moved away from institutional history to a personalized 
and personified conception. They confronted the Kazakh and the Kirgiz 
synchronic structures of the ninteenth century and reduced the generic problem 
to the simple one of how the bi formed his descent line into a ruling class. The 
simplification is the result of a static conception of steppe society. Here there is 
no development. At the dawn of steppe history the societies were caught at the 
verge of class and state formation. The stride was completed by some: the 
Orkhon Turks, the Mongols of the Empire, the classical Uigurs, the Kazakhs. 
The stride was arrested in mid-air by others: the Kirgiz, the Altai Mountain 
Turks, the Tuvinians. 

The reduction of ihe problem to the role of personality is undoubtedly a 
simplification. Radloff and Barthold attempted to accomplish this reduction 
simply because they held that all other factors could be eliminated as static, as 
historical constants; the leadership issue alone was the dynamic or variable 
factor. But premises of historical statics and of effective variables are based 
upon the assumed constancy of the social scene, both contemporary and across 
time. Since this assumption is untenable, the ascription of the personality as the 
effective variable of the problem is out of the question. 

The first error is far more complex. The history of the steppe is by no means 
to be isolated from relations with the world beyond the steppe. The formation of 
the state and of a complex society on the steppes of Interior Asia is much later 
than in China and Persia. Nevertheless, the fariners and herdsmen were in close 
political and economic relations for a millenium prior to the beginning of the 
period which has been discussed. Therefore, Radloff was only partly justified 
in establishing the antithetical positions regarding the forms and functions of 
the state, nomadic and sedentary.*’ 

The Chinese state and the Tatars were in either a direct relationship of ruler 
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and ruled, or alternatively in an indirect tributary relationship, during the past 
two thousand years. While it is true that the nomadic concepts of principality, 
‘subjects, prince, counciliors, differed from the concepts of the Chinese, they 
differed only in those places and limited time periods when the nomads were in 
isolation from the Chinese. During the greater part of the historical era, and in 
regard to the greater part of the nomadic domain and following, the nomads 
borrowed heavily from the farmers. 

Where the nomads did not actually borrow directly, the conception of the 
political being comprised a domain which inciuded either actually or potentially 
both the Chinese realm and the steppelands. And the nomads embodied in 
this conception the various alternatives of subordination or rule, and also a 
tributary relation without actual territorial absorption in the idea. 

The local ruler on the steppe bore the title of gan; the universal ruler bore the 
title of gagan, a paradigmatic Steigerung. The gagan was so titled whether he 
ruled in the steppes or in China. When the founders of the Ming dynasty over- 
threw the Mongol dynasty and re-established the indigenous Chinese rule, there 
was no one on the steppes who bore the title of gagan; there were only petty 
gans. The gagan under the Ming dynasty ruled in Peking. 

Again, the throne is the king’s seat — oron is conceived as the center of universal 
power. There was no Mongol oron after the decline of the Chingisides.** 

Related conceptions are to be adduced in part among the then contemporary 
Turks of Turkestan, the Hephthalites, in regard to the Persians, and the Avars 
in relation to Byzantium. The record is clear in regard to the title, but obscure in 
regard to the concept of the throne. 

The nomads borrowed political concepts from the sedentary civilizations; 
they also comprised the sedentary civilizations in a political conception which 
embraced two wings, a sedentary and a nomadic. Finally, the Mongols and 
Turks were dependent to a great extent for the personnel of government on the 
literati of the sedentary societies. The Chinese and the Persians both regarded 
the steppeland as a domain for legitimate tributary relationship and political 
expansion, and eventually for political absorption or trade. This view, embodied 
in Lattimore’s thesis regarding the inner Asian frontiers of China,*® is a view 
from Peking outward, as opposed to the view from the steppes. 

It may be seen that the nomadic view and the sedentary view of the problem 
of political scope and relations are not symmetrical. To this extent Radloff is 
correct. However, his further implication of the total conceptual cleavage of the 
two cultures or cultural wings is, on the other hand, without factual foundation. 
It is a cleavage in the mind of a Western scholar. 

The matter of the historical development of the political entity has already 


88 Jd., ‘“‘Qan/qagan and the beginnings of Mongol kingship”, Central Asiatic Journal, vol. 1 
(1955), no. 1, pp. 19-35. 

8° Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian frontiers of China (New York, American Geographical 
Society, 1940). 
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been mentioned in connection with a pseudo-problem: the transformation of 
personal leadership into permanent social stratification. The internal history 
of Interior Asia was not static. The nomadic pastoral pattern is to be inferred 
from the fragmentary Chinese records of the latter half of the first millenium B.C. 
This pattern was effectively continous through the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth centuries. Farmer-herdsmer economic relations were not 
static in this period, however. They evolved fr::: raiding and vaguely formulated 
tributary relations, mutual conquests and enslavement, to highly developed 
trade patterns with a fixed locus, formal market arrangements, and an explicitly 
developed pricing system, on the frontier. 

The political system of the nomads evolved from the relatively simple begin- 
nings under the Hsiung-nu, the Sien-pi, and the Orkhon-Yenisei Turks to the 
more highly developed empires of Chingis Khan, Timur and the Golden Horde. 
The domains of empire were far greater during the period of florescence of the 
nomadic polity than they were at the beginning. Above all, the internal institu- 
tional structure was far more complex, with native and foreign councillors of 
state, explicit policy, writing and laws. On the other hand, durability and stabili- 
ty had not been achieved. The duration of the nomadic empires was far more 
limited than that of the sedentary empires; and the complexity of the governing 
apparatus and the general capacity to govern was far lower. Nevertheless, there 
was a development of the political order within the nomadic domain in the 
history of the area. 

Thus it is impossible to compare Kirgiz social structure of the nineteenth 
century with the Turkic or Mongol social structure of a millenium or even two 
millenia earlier, with respect to the leader-ruler problem. The social continuum 
which actually exists among the different contemporary steppe peoples argues 
against such an idea. The premise of Radloff regarding such an interconnected 
social field may be accepted as valid, but the granting of the very premise as a 
contemporary synchronic factor argues against his further conclusion of a 
comparability which may go back and forth in time. Developments in one part 
of the area have their effects in all parts. 

The idea of a cultural continuum, of close interrelations of various parts of a 
cultural area, can be shown in the reception and fate of political ideologies. 
The ideology of social, religious and political unity under a great leader was 
highly developed in the course of steppe history. This ideology was given 
expression in mythological form among peoples without a complex political 
and social organization in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the Turks 
of the Altai Mountain valleys. The mythological expression, with only a vague 
relation to historical reality, served as the base for nativistic movements of a 
revivalist character, pointing to a glorious past which never existed in fact, and 
which was borrowed from neighboring higher polities — in this case, from the 
Oirat Kalmuks. These developments could not and did not take place in earlier 
periods of steppe history. Similarly, the myth of Chingis Khan attained a power- 
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ful historico-religious appeal in the period of the decline of the Mongol and 
Turkic polity. 

Interest in the ideas of Radloff, Barthold and their school would be amply 
justified, if only because the interpretations they provide are powerful and sugges- 
tive. It is characteristic of powerful thinkers that even their errors are fruitful. 
In addition, however, a number of contributions of the past two decades have giv- 
en currency to their ideas. Harmatta, writing from Budapest, has broken a lance 
with this school of thought in various writings of recent years.*° E. A. Thompson 
reflects Radloff’s and Barthold’s views, in a history of Attila and the Huns.” An 
important contribution to the critique of Radloff’s theory was made by Zeki 
Validi Togan.*” 

Zeki Validi Togan developed two fundamental arguments against Radloff. 
The first brought into question the notion of the existence of ephemeral leaders 
who had no further consequence beyond their immediate following on the 
steppes. The second rejects Radloff’s views because they do not include a 
historic-developmental factor in the millenia-long history of the nomadic tent- 
dwellers. The same argument against Radloff’s lack of historicity was mentioned 
above, thus supporting Zeki Validi Togan in this matter. However, in regard to 
the question of the ephemeral leaders, it should be stressed that Radloff was a 
reliable ethnographer, and his differentiation of two types of steppe societies 
among Turks and Mongols is amply supported in fact. The Kirgiz, the Altai 
Turks and other Turkic groups, the Dagurs and other Mongols, are lacking in 
permanent social stratification. Among the Kirgiz and Altai Turks, an ephemeral 
leadership often sought to make its rule permanent — Radloff’s and Barthold’s 
usurpation. However, permanent social division and the state long preceded 
these “‘usurpations” on the steppes of Asia. 

Harmatta has attempted to answer Radloff on the basic question of the rise 
and fall of the nomadic empires and the general theory of nomadic society. 
Harmatta attributes to Radloff the idea that among the nomadic pastoral 
peoples, Turks and Mongols, “‘the nomadic state is composed of tiny parts, 
viz. the families, each of which formed a separate state’’.* 

However, the identification of family and state is not the intent of either writer, 
and in fact numerous references to the role of the clan in the process of state 
formation are to be found in their notes. Harmatta’s own contribution is the 
role of the clan in the origin of the state—an idea which was already adumbrated 
by those whom he attacked. He then affirms a formula whereby the birth of the 
state is due to” a slow process of disintegration within the tribal organization, 
in the course of which tribal society is transformed into class society”. 


40 


J. Harmatta, “The dissolution of the Hun empire’, Acta Archaeologica, 1952, vol. 2, 
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There is nothing new about Harmatta’s view. The idea of relating the birth of 
the state to the formation of a class society in the process of transition from clan 
organization was axiomatic to previous writers, among them Barthold and 
Radloff. Above all, the view of Harmatta is schematic after the manner of a 
formula. It has no special relevance to the Tatar polity because the tribal society, 
or more precisely, its consanguineal base, was not dismembered. 

There is another problem at issue here. Neither the family nor the clan is an 
independent social group, such as the tribe or state. The family — in this case, the 
extended family of the steppe — and the clan are corporate groups of perpetuity, 
or corporations, as Henry Maine has defined the term. They are imperia in 
imperio,* subordinate groups which are autonomous but non-sovereign. As 
such they are of the same order of social being as the feudal fief. Neither is 
conceived by Radloff and Barthold as the social unit out of which the state arises. 
They introduced an intervening factor, the usurpation of collective political 
right by an individual. This usurpation was the condition of formation of a 
permanent social cleavage. Harmatta justifiably attacks their view of the role of 
the strong personality, but has not contributed to the solution of the problem. 

In order to characterize the development of the state among the steppe nomads, 
certain factors must be held in view. 

1. The nomads from the latter part of the first millenium B.C. down to modern 
times were in close economic, social, and political contact with the sedentary 
civilizations. Raiding for plunder and slaves, tribute offering and collection, 
later trade, were among the economic relations. Conquest alternatively by one 
over the other, and a political conception, ai least among the nomads, which 
comprised both the steppe and the farming domains in a political unity, domi- 
nated the political relations. The economic relations were founded on a great 
differentiation of productive types, herding versus farming in Iran, Interior Asia, 
and China. 

2. The nomadic society was a kin-defined and oriented society. However, there 
are basically two great subdivisions of the nomads: simple societies, without 
permanent classes, and complex societies with a nobility separated by lines of 
descent from the commoners. The small-scale political entity of the nomads was 
generally of the order of a principality. The large-scale political entity was an 
empire. 

3. The development of the state among the complex nomadic societies was 
generally on a modest scale. A centralized rule, if it was established at all, 
was evanescent and transitory. Territorial integrity was weakly expressed; 
boundaries shifted easily. The corps of civil administrators usually came from 
the sedentary civilization. 

4. The widespread idea of the rise of the state associates the group which com- 
prises the state with a territory and a government. The social bond is henceforth 


45 Henry Maine, Ancient Law (London, J. M. Dent, 1917), pp. 110-111, 138. 
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not blood but territory. The nomads associated consanguinity with territory 
in the formation of their political entities. In either case, /ocus or sanguis, the 
center was clearly formulated and well-known to all members of the society, 
but the outer limits were vaguely defined. The outer limits moved gradually into 
dependent tribes and peoples, and finally moved outside the orbit of the given 
nomadic principality or empire. The dependent tribes and peoples were at times 
given a fictive kin relationship to the central power and its ruling house; at times 
the relationship was ill-defined or not defined at all. 

5. The composition of the state was at bottom a group who shared a common 
symbolic genealogy. Thus, in theory, the Mongol state in its form as principality 
and as empire had as its cornerstone a group who called themselves Mongol, 
and who shared a common descent with Chingis Khan. Both factors, synchronic 
group adhesion and genealogical lines, were symbolic in the main. Few Mongols 
could demonstrate an actual consanguinity with Chingis Khan. Nor was this 
important: kinship rights and bonds were established as well by a tenable fiction 
as they were by a tie of blood. 

6. The development of the nomadic states — principalities and empires — followed 
their own course, despite their close interconnections with the more highly 
developed sedentary civilizations. These states, or primitive state forms, are 
pale reflections of the rich, durable and influential states of Persia and China. 
The nomadic polities developed from the beginnings among the Hsiung-nu who 
were in contact with the Chinese at the end of the first millenium B.C., and 
reached their apex under Chingis Khan. Later nomadic polities, such as the 


empire of Timur, developed as a succession state to the Chingiside empire, 
and the Kazakh polity. 


Ill. THE RISE OF THE STATE: GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The formation of the state meant the transcendence of primitive conditions in 
the ancient Orient, in the Far East, in the Mediterranean world during classical 
antiquity, in the high cultures of the new world, and in medieval Eurasia. We 
have seen how the transcendence was qualified in the steppes of Asia by the reten- 
tion of clan-consanguineal relations in the process of the state formation. The 
modes of transcendence in feudal Europe as well as in Tatary were in each case 
particular expressions of general development. From the viewpoint of culture 
areas, the feudal system was confined within the limits of the Holy Roman 
Empire, its succession states, and England. Marginal manifestations of specific 
features of feudalism are to be observed in contemporary developments in the 
Mediterranean world, Eastern Europe, Islam, and in Tatary. On the other hand, 
while each of these areas had features which they shared with the feudal system, 
each had a chsracteristic development of its own. Moreover, it may be shown 
that Western Europe in the middle ages was marginal to the great developments 
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of the Mediterranean world, especially in such matters as trade and urban life. 
And while Western Europe existed on the margins of the circulations of goods 
in the Old World, the steppes of Asia served as the path of transmission of goods 
between East and West down to the age of discovery. For example, the silk 
route passed over the steppes between China and Persia-Syria-Byzantium.** 

The contrast between feudal Europe and the Tatar world is radically expressed 
in the land tenure systems in the two areas. If we contrast the system of property 
in land under Edward I of England at the end of the thirteenth century, and 
under Chingis Khan at the beginning of the thirteenth century, this point can be 
made clearer. 

Under the rule of the “English Justinian’’, all land was held of the king as 

‘private right. According to theory, the king at some time past had made over a 
part of his land to his barons, who gave a part of their tenancies in turn to their 
vassals. These grants were made in return for stipulated, expected services: 
the military dues, rent in kind or in money. The holding was the private property 
of the tenant so long as the dues were met. 

The situation under Chingis Khan was otherwise. Most of the property in 
herds and in land was held by a collectivity: a family, a village, or a clan. A 
wealthy or influential man might dominate a village, but he did not own it as a 
collectivity; nor did he have judicial power over it. The emperor had the right 
to make grants of these collectively held lands and herds to individuals in his 
entourage, in return for past services or as hereditary patrimonial rights. There 
was no expectation of a fixed and stipulated due; rather, absolute fidelity to the 
absolute ruler was expected in return, an absolute fidelity imposed on aristocrats 
and commoners equally. The feudal due is a limitation on the power of the 
monarch; there was no such limitation on the power of the nomadic emperor. 
Feudal right is based on the coalescence of two principles, public and private 
law; implied is their opposition. There was no such opposition on the steppes 
of Asia to this degree, because private right and private property in land were 
weakly developed, just as was limitation on monarchic power. The weakness 
of private property and right is part of the primitivist expression of Tatar 
polity and economy evident in the great role of the consanguineal corporate 
groups. 

Yet within the Turco-Mongol polity, the rule of state-derived law had its 
rudimentary manifestations. At this time a concept of juristic universalism 
was developed on the steppes; — again, not for the first time under Chingis Khan, 
for there had been earlier state formations of an even more rudimentary charac- 
ter. While the history of juristic universalism has never been traced, Otto Gierke 
made a contribution toward that history in his monumental work on the German 
right of associations (Genossenschaftrecht) and certain leading features may be 
set down. 

With the formation of the state, rights were explicitly asserted for the first 
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time, and were held by all subjects of the state, just as the sovereign power was 
imposed on all subjects. The sovereign right was universal. The customary 
right of consanguines is particularist right; the law depends on who one is by 
birth and neighborhood. The Mongols and Turks extended the particularist 
right by extending the common consanguinity to unrelated peoples through the 
attribution of genealogical fictions: descent lines invented to conform to political 
needs and exigencies. The fictive genealogies existed in non-political contexts, 
but were also applied to political situations as part of the application of the 
consanguineal apparatus to the formation of the state. At the same time new 
subject relations were established, alliances formed; and new meanings were 
given to old subject relations, such as the unagan bogol. A part of a bridge was 
made to universal right without destroying the consanguineal base. The highly 
limited transcendence of primitivism created as many social, political and legal 
problems as it had solved. However, in theory at least the decrees of the emperor 
had the force of law, binding on all subjects equally. By universalizing the law, 
particularism was diminished, and the law to that extent ceased to be a respecter 
of persons. 

The Turco-Mongol polity comprised a multi-class system, consisting of a 
noble stratum, commoners, and a class of men freed from service. This system 
operated with variations within a context of clanship down to the twentieth 
century. At one time or another during the millenia-long history of the steppe 
nomads, millions of people were comprised in a unitary political system. In 
terms of the scope and complexity of the system, no higher expression of clan 
polity as been achieved in world history, although there are certain achieve- 
ments of rivalling scope in the New World as well as the Old World and Oceania. 

The limitations of the system of rule of the steppe clan polity reveal a central 
problem of state formation; the Chingisides and the succession states inade- 
quately solved the problem of the rule of law and of juristic universalism. They 
were limited by the system of clanship and by the close relationship between 
right of birth and class membership which restricted the universal applicability 
of law. Certain laws were imposed upon all subjects equally; other laws applied 
to one group primarily, and to another group partially or not at all. Monarchic 
absolutism of the Tatar polity was only a restricted movement toward univers- 
alism because the monarch left the clan and family to regulate and administer 
so much. 

The internal protective functions of the state were developed only to a minimal 
extent throughout medieval Eurasia; they had in fact undergone a profound 
weakening under feudalism.** Under the Mongol empire the protective func- 
tions were in theory highly developed, since the emperor made many decrees to 
protect individual right, and the emperor’s word was law. However, the appa- 
ratus to administer such decrees was defective and weak. The protective functions 
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of the Mongol state were as shaky as the feudal in their foundations, but for 
different reasons. 

The general problem of the formation of the state remains: we cannot regard 
the double harnessing of the feudal and nomadic systems as a contribution to 
the study of its earliest manifestations. They share in common certain features: 
the presence of corporate groups of undifferentiated function — feudal manors 
and nomadic clans; the weakly expressed protective functions of the state; the 
beginnings of juristic universalism; differentiation by birth into classes of aristo- 
cracy and commonalty. On the other hand they contrast sharply in the develop- 
ment of private right and private property, and in the limitation in monarchic 
power versus absolutism. 

Feudalism can by no means fill the role of a necessary stage through which 
the state in all lands passed in the process of development; it is far too specialized 
a response to conditions of state formation. 

The study of these two political systems tells us much about the proto-forms 
and early history of the state, and the conditions under which states arise. They 
put into broad perspective the idea of Karl Marx on class formation, of L.H. 
Morgan on stages of development, of Gumplowicz and Oppenheimer on con- 
quest, and of R. H. Lowie on police and protective functions. 

However, the rise of the state must be studied by other means, by the examina- 
tion of the far earlier state formations of the sedentary civilizations of Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt and China, and the indigenous states of the New World. Only 
then will we be able to inquire into the origins of the state and the conditions 
and institutional responses of early state forms. For then we will be able to draw 
insight from the formation of both the feudal and nomadic clan polities, processes 
of state formation which occurred under the eyes of history. The latter-day 
formations will supply understanding of earlier, pre-historic processes; and 
the nomadic and sedentary developments may then be formed into an integral 
whole. Thus the study of the Tatar clan polity will serve a double function: 
one, methodological, to supply a telescope into a more distant past; and two, 
substantive, to supply, eo ipso, an instance of state formation. To do this, the 
study of the nomadic state must be brought up to the level of the study of feuda- 
lism in F. Kern, Otto Gierke, F.W. Maitland and others, a goal towards which 
Radloff, Barthold and Vladimirtsov have made considerable advance. 


LAWRENCE KRADER 


Washington, D. C. 








SHORT NOTICES 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORGANIZATION OF 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


The Institute of Pedagogy of the Spanish Higher Council of Scientific Research 
is undertaking an international enquiry into the organization of research in the 
historical sciences. 

The dangers of monographic research as it triumphed in historical work in 
the nineteenth century have often been remarked. Snipping a branch of study 
into such particular problems as may arisein a given country or group of 
countries at a particular point of time, the monograph can tear a subject to pieces, 
and may perhaps never confront organic historical reality. There is still another 
and even greater danger: the output of historians has so increased over the last 
few decades, and continues to increase at such a rate, that it is no longer possible 
to take any general view of a subject. Research is enjoyed as an end in itself. 
Historical writing rolls on until its sheer mass threatens to stifle history. 

This is not said in criticism of monographic research (indeed there seems to 
be no other way of proceeding), but to show how urgent is the need for historical 
synthesis. It is true that we have works on general and even universal history, 
but, apart from the fact that these are never really general in scope, they are not 
really works of synthesis: they are collections of volumes or chapters, each 
written by a different historian, in the light of his own separately conceived plan. 
Even The Evolution of Humanity, directed by that apostle of historical synthesis, 
Henri Berr, is not an organic whole disclosing a new view of history, but just an 
interesting series of particular studies. 

In reality it is not so much works of synthesis of which we stand in need at the 
present, as the spirit of synthesis. Monographic research is individual work, 
which tends naturally to be approached in an individualistic spirit; synthesis 
presupposes a team spirit, not only as among the staff of a research institute or 
the collaborators in a large research project, but among all historians as a 
woild-wide body. Synthesis would require that all historians be willing to co- 
operate, with a certain minimum of common conventions (at present the only 
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universally observed convention is that of the Gregorian calendar) and with 
regard to a common plan, a very flexible plan, to be continually modified, but 
stilla plan. 

With this perspective in mind we have sent a questionaire to 3000 historians 
in 38 countries, asking them to indicate how they would like to see historical 
research organized with regard to such specific points as co-operative work, the 
planning of research, the unification of historical statistics, systematic critical 
verification, and the classification and condensation of existing historical work. 

The replies received at the time of writing (452) sufficiently indicate both the 
general absence of positive organization, and the existence of a rather vague 
desire that there should be something of the sort. Twenty-three replies, mostly 
from the U.S.A., express fear that organization would mean the regimentation 
of research, protesting that research is in its essence a free and individual enter- 
prise. We take this opportunity of correcting this misunderstanding of our 
proposal: we do not interpret the organization of research as entailing dicta- 
torial planning by an international bureau. We would have no authority to 
speak in such a manner. By the organization of research we refer not to the 
mechanics of organization, but to the spirit of it. We envisage only such 
organization as historians would themselves freely wish to develop for the 
purpose of the advancement of knowledge. 

The example of the physical sciences may make our point clearer. Chemistry 
and physics employ a number of conventions (symbols, units of measurement) 
which everyone observes. No one on this account complains of tyranny. These 
conventions have no absolute value, but they are convenient and they facilitate 
research. 

Research in the physical sciences is organized — without anyone protesting — 
under practical pressures which are in their case very strong. In the case of the 
historical sciences there is almost no pressure or sanction arising from the nature 
of research. Organization in this case does not impose itself; it is up to historians 
to impose it, and only historians can bring it into being. 

Such a development cannot be the creation of a single man nor even of a 
single team or school. Organization can have no vitality unless it be created by 
a common accord among historians analogous to the accord that scientists have 
reached in regard to chemical symbols or units of physical measurement. As we 
see it, to dogmatize about the forms that the organization of historical research 
ought to take would be futile. The important step, for the moment, is to sound 
out the will of historians. Their ideas are still inchoate; they require much 
discussion before any plan could meet with general acceptance. Historians 
need first to turn over in their minds the idea of organization, to consider sugges- 
tions, and objections, as these may arise in particular lines of research. Little 
by little the outline of a workable form of organization will emerge, one that 
will take account of as many practical considerations as possible. It will then 
be accepted by all because it will have been created by all. 
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We should be happy if readers who may have been interested in these remarks 
would aid us in carrying on our enquiry, if only by sending us their opinion. 


JACQUES BOUSQUET 


“‘Organizacion de la Investigacion’’ 
Instituto de Pedagogia C.S.I.C. serrano, 127 Madrid (Spain) 


SOCIOLOGY IN MOSCOW 


Under the auspices of UNESCO, social scientists of various disciplines and 
countries have held small meetings these past two years to discuss, plan and 
present research having to do with the general problem of peaceful co-existence. 
At the initial meeting, held in Geneva in 1956, it was decided to organize future 
sessions by academic discipline - meetings of economists, comparative jurists, 
of political scientists and sociologists. The sociologists’ meeting was held in 
Moscow, January 6th to 12th, 1958. The International Sociological Association 
organized it; the Institute of Philosophy of the Soviet Academy of Science 
was host. 

Papers were to have been prepared in advance on four topics: Educational 
Selection (Who goes to school and for how long, etc.); Inequality of Income; 
The Film Hero and Conceptions of Success; and Sociological Teaching and 
Research. Not all of the papers were actually prepared in advance, and those 
which were so prepared were not translated in time for advance circulation to 
the members of the conference. But all papers were seen before the actual sessions 
at which they were discussed. The discussions were held in French, English and 
Russian. Professional interpreters translated as the speakers talked, so that all 
could hear what was said at once in appropriately tuned head-phones. Of the 
twelve active members of the conference at the table, three were Russian, two 
French, one was Roumanian, one Jugo-Slav, one Czech, one German, one a 
Hollander, one English, and one American. One Englishman was unable to 
come because of illness, and two Poles who were expected did not appear, 
although one paper came from Poland. In addition, several representatives of 
UNESCO and the international Sociological Association attended. 

Certain difficulties hampered comparative discussion, the most obvious of 
which was the basic difference of social philosophy. The people of the Com- 
munist countries not only talked from a different set of assumptions, but they 
felt impelled to state their philosophies at length. The people of the non- 
Communist countries also talked from the assumptions of their social philosophy 
but they did not expound it, because that philosophy includes a set of academic 
customs which reduces such propaganda to a minimum. The Western papers 
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all stuck strictly to their subjects, reporting research findings on the topic 
assigned, in the country of the author. The Soviet papers and the Polish paper 
presented Marxian dialectic at length, together with supposed statements of fact 
concerning “capitalist countries’, and gave almost no facts or figures on their 
own countries. This reduced the comparable matter to a small percentage 
of what was presented in writing. This difficulty, however, was in considerable 
measure overcome by patient persistence on the part of certain of the Westerners 
on having comparable facts of the order “how many, how much”. On the third 
day of the conference, in response to this pressure, a Russian economist presented 
a good deal of information on inequality of income in the U.S.S.R., although 
without giving the actual numbers of people receiving specified incomes. Patient 
inquiry, along with free and frank reporting of social data from the Western 
countries, proved to be the formula for increasing the presentation of com- 
parable material. 

Another difficulty was due to the selection of the members of the conference 
according to discipline, rather than by their interest in particular lines of study. 
A sociologist in some countries collects and analyzes social data of various 
kinds, in other countries he is a social philosopher who does no empirical work 
at all, in others he is a social reformer. Thus, while the paper on The Film Hero, 
by a Frenchman, was a report of research on the content of a sample of films, 
the Russian comment on this subject was in a moralizing tone, urging inter- 
national co-operation in the interests of showing only good films. The obstacle 
to comparative discussion on this matter lay in the fact that the Russian members 
of the conference were not sociologists in the Western sense. 

There was also the problem of the usual minor differences in terminology as 
between different countries, a problem aggravated by translation. At meetings 
of this kind it should be a rule that every author of a paper append to it a glossary 
of words and phrases, with accurate definitions and descriptions. In talking of 
schools, for example, one needs to give a brief account of the whole educational 
system of a country, with the various kinds of institutions named and briefly 
distinguished from one another. Moreover, general terms should be defined not 
singly, but in systems displaying them in context, and showing which terms are 
logical opposites. There is almost certain to be a good deal of heat over the use 
of terms, but these devices would reduce it to a minimum. 

All of these particular problems are part of the general problem of academic 
rhetoric and mores. It is hard to say how far the failure to get sound comparative 
discussion at the Moscow meeting was due to conflicting social philosophies. 
The topics chosen for it are of great social and political importance, and therefore 
highly controversial. The orders of facts which can be reported freely vary from 
one culture and from one country to another, and even within the same country 
and the same culture. Our aim, in setting up such meetings and attending them, 
I assume, is to enlarge the areas of objective reporting and comparative analysis. 
We have to start with people as they are, and remembering that the codes of 
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academic meetings vary from one country to another, be ready to listen to what 
may seem to be irrelevant rhetoric. One can correct mis-statements about one’s 
own country without being drawn into argument. With frank, full and dis- 
passionate reporting of social data from one’s own country, one can appeal for 
the same from other countries in the name of scholarly standards and scientific 
accuracy. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 


University of Chicago 


Since this account was written, the International Sociological Association has 
announced that a report of the Moscow meeting will appear in an early issue 
of the International Social Science Bulletin. The report will contain the names 
of the participants, the titles of the written reports, and some account of the 
course of the discussions. For further information address Mr. Thomas 
Bottomore, Secretary, The International Sociological Association, Skepper 
House, 13 Ensleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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